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Some Reflections Upon the Relations of Certain 


of the Clergy 


“In closing, it is thought that the attention 
of the clergyman in the case may very 
properly be directed to the Board’s action, 
in the hope that be may find therein some- 
thing that will throw some light upon his 
own interpretation of a Christian spirit, 
as shown by his own unfortunate partici- 
pation in this case, and that be may be 
moved to take some ministerial action 
which may lead others of bis calling to 
hesitate when opportunity for similar activ- 
ity is offered in the future.” 


HE above paragraph, as a part of 
the final action of the Board of 


Directors of the Institute in passing 
upon charges preferred against a member 
for having committed “one of the most 
frequent and flagrant crimes with which 
the practice of architecture in the Middle 
West is cursed,”—so ran the resolution— 
has a significance that will be as widely 
appreciated by the profession at large as 
it was by the Board itself. 

It was in no sense intended as a sweep- 
ing condemnation of the clergy. It was 
intended as a stinging rebuke to one par- 
ticular clergyman for an action that would 
bring forth an equally sharp reproof from 
any body of men. Its significance lies 
in the fact that it was a type of action 
which is far too frequent among clergy- 
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men who are in haste to build a church, 
and find themselves with scant means at 
their disposal. 

It is certainly a laudable thing to 
desire to build a church. It is probably 
highly commendable to endeavor to obtain 
every honorable contribution toward such 
an undertaking that may be secured. But 
any effort to secure an advantage through 
trickery or deceit is to be as bluntly and 
as rigorously condemned in the case of a 
church as it is in that of any other building. 
Is there a decent man who can find an 
extenuating factor in the religious char- 
acter of the undertaking? We trow not. 

The old plea that “the end justifies the 
means” offers no justification to men of 
principle and honor. To such men an 
end is justifiable only when the means 
are equally so. And if there is one being 
upon earth from whom men have a right 
to expect an understanding of this precept, 
it surely ought to be a clergyman. 

Strange it is how men accustomed to the 
role of guiding the thought and actions 
of others along high planes can allow their 
own vision to be so clouded as not to 
perceive the fineness and dignity which 
should ennoble the human relation, even 
in a commercial undertaking. 

In the present instance, an architect 
made drawings for the building committee 
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of a church. The drawings were entirely 
satisfactory and were carried to the point 
where bids were received—the bids being 
below the cost limit named. Some dis- 
agreement arose among members of the 
committee as to the design of the exterior, 
and the architect was asked if he would 
consent to a criticism of his design by 
another architect, to which he readily 
agreed. The second architect made a 
rather sweeping criticism of the drawings, 
which he asked the committee to consider 
as confidential; at the same time, he naively 
intimated his own willingness to undertake 
the work. 

The original architect was not furnished 
with a copy of the criticism, and was soon 
asked to present his bill for services, 
which the committee then refused to pay. 
Upon pressing the matter through his 
attorney, he saw, for the first time, a 
copy of the criticism, the author of which 
had already been given the work. It was 
not until the charge of unprofessional 
conduct was lodged against the second 
architect that the Committee on Practice 
unearthed the fine Italian hand of the 
clergyman in the case, which led to the 
unusual action of the Board of Directors, 
as already cited. 

Let it not be thought that the archi- 
tect in this case was adjudged guiltless. 
The full resolution passed by the Board 
of Directors will leave him food for medi- 
tation for some time to come, and will, we 
hope, exercise a wholesome influence in 
the future. And it is to be remembered 
that the actions of the Institute in such 
cases are not based upon the statute law, 
but upon the simple principles for which 
the Institute stands above and beyond 
all other things—principles which it re- 
grets to find not held in such esteem as 
to be beyond all thought of violation; but 
the membership of the Institute is gov- 
erned by the law of the human equation— 
all the greater pity that temptation should 
appear in the guise of a clergyman. 
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Unfortunate as the fact may appear, 
however, we believe that no greater source 
of unprofessional conduct is to be found in 
architectural practice than the building 
of small churches. The history of the 
Institute has not been searched for facts, 
but the recollections of those men who have 
served either upon the Board of Direc- 
tors or the Committee on Practice, the 
Committee on Competitions, or the Judi- 
ciary Committee, are fairly safe guides. 
And, in those cases which come before 
any or all of these bodies for trial, seldom 
does it appear true that the clergyman 
stands as the rock of morality against 
which all the other participants beat in 
vain. His vision is too clouded. He is in 
too great haste to see his church built. 
He listens to the clink of money to be 
saved. The temptation to become expedi- 
ent is too enticing—and alas! in those 
cases of which we speak, we find him quite 
as human as the rest,—not always, but 
more frequently than ought to be the 
case. 

And, in passing, let us not by any means 
overlook the same type of building com- 
mittee which seems to unite for the pur- 
pose of doing collectively that which the 
members would be ashamed to do as 
individuals. Will these things never cease? 

Will it never be considered that, because 
an architect does not deal in merchandise, 
he nevertheless conducts his affairs upon 
a business basis, and is subject to the same 
laws which govern other business men? 
Cannot the building of every church be 
made the type of transaction which all 
men may look upon with respect? And, 
once again, let it be well understood that 
we are protesting the specific cases, and 
are not speaking at random. 

It is time to look at this question from 
another standpoint—and we have the 
feeling that one clergyman at least is 
pondering the matter rather seriously— 
with some sense of shame and possibly 
some feeling of contrition. 
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Tueses. Great Hatt at Karnak. From the lithograph by Louis Haghe, after the painting by David Roberts 














Karnak. From the lithograph by Louis Haghe, after the painting by David Roberts 
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T WAS about the year 1826 that 

Louis Haghe, then a youth of twenty, 

left the littke town of Tournai, in 
Southern Flanders, and proceeded to 
London. During almost sixty years, which 
he spent in that city, his life was entirely 
devoted to the graphic arts. He became 
at one time the President of the Water 
Color Society, and there may be some who 
recollect “The Night Watch,” exhibited 
by him at Philadelphia, in 1876. But it 
is safe to say that Haghe is inseparably 
identified with the story of lithography, 
and in that connection it Is Interesting, 
perhaps, to speculate upon the reasons 
which determined him to seek London 
rather than Paris. 

At the time he was ready to leave 
Tournai, lithography had reached its 
highest state of perfection in France; 
although the process was scarcely a quar- 
ter of a century old, and its inventor had 
already been robbed of the fruits of his 
discovery. Baron Taylor had already pro- 
duced a part of his “Voyages Pittor- 
esques,”” the most stupendous publish- 
ing undertaking which had ever been 
undertaken up to that time. Bonington 
and Isabey had already executed their 
masterpieces for this work, and practically 
every great artist in France had seized 
upon the lithographic stone as the first of 
the reproductive processes which was free 
from the laborious effort involved in 
acquiring a technique. 

England, on the contrary, had advanced 
but little in lithography. Her insularity 
had not then begun to crumble before 
the advance of the railroad, the telegraph, 
and the modern printing-press; and, with 
the obstinate coolness which has been 
only too frequently remarked in_ her 
attitude toward art and artists, she even 
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discouraged the importation of the litho- 
graphic stone. 

It is impossible to conceive that some 
knowledge of these events had not found 
its way to Tournai, and one is therefore 
forced to conclude that Haghe saw a 
commercial opportunity in England for 
the practice of lithography; for, soon after 
his arrival in London, he formed a partner- 
ship with William Day, and began to 
issue the first of the lithographs which 
were to win him both renown and com- 
petence. Within the next twenty years, 
lithography was destined to undergo that 
commercialization which has almost effect- 
ually killed it as an art. By the year 1840, 
the lithographic album had become a 
pest, and even Hahge’s own albums of 
sketches in the Low Countries are not 
entirely free from the mediocre. 

His draughtmanship was seldom at 
fault, but in the quest of materials he 
seems many times to have been pushed 
to find interesting subjects. From about 
1840 to 1850, Haghe was at work litho- 
graphing the views of Egypt and the Holy 
Land, after the sketches and paintings by 
David Roberts. This was one of the very 
best of the huge publications which lithog- 
raphy had made possible at a reasonable 
expense, and contains some of Haghe’s 
very finest work. The three views of 
Karnak reproduced in this issue were cer- 
tainly drawn by Haghe, and the view of 
Baalbec, if not actually completed by 
Haghe, was laid out under his super- 
vision. It possesses, however, so great an 
architectural interest that it has been 
included in the present instance. 

Haghe died near London, in 1855. He 
had been both a spectator and an active 
participant in what might justly be termed 
the real life of lithography.—C. H. W. 





A Plea for Color in Architecture 





By J. H. DULLES ALLEN 


AUTIER said something about all 
artists being by temperament 
either flamboyant or drab. Had 

he been speaking of architects, and judged 
them by their temperaments as evidenced 
in the usual exterior, what might he not 
have said? 

It is true that color is employed in 
architecture to a limited extent, but the 
grey screen is seldom omitted, and we have 
grey-browns, grey-reds, grey-greens, and 
above all, grey. 

In color-blindness we are told that “the 
complementary to the defective color 
appears as grey.” It is comforting to the 
charitable to realize that a color-blind 
individual may know most of our cities- 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, or 
Boston, without missing any of the archi- 
tectural interest due to the use of color. 
There are, of course, exceptions; but are 
the nerves of the retina sensitive to red, 
green, and violet, pleasurably excited 
when “doing” a modern city? 

It is possible, when in New York, that 
one may have tired of the monotony of 
grey-whites, grey-browns, grey sidewalks 
and streets and, by Madison Square, per- 
haps one’s eye caught a glimpse of the 
pediment of the “Parkhurst Church.” 
Was it not refreshing, even this small bit 
of color—an oasis in the dusty desert? 
Have not many there paused and permitted 
their eyes to be refreshed from the eternal 
drab of things? 

It is sometimes said that the expense 
of introducing color, by the use of special 
materials, militates against their use. 
However, architects of broad experience 
have said that the expense is not a great 
item compared with other forms of decora- 
tion. In some instances, the precise 


amount of the estimate seems compara- 
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tively high, as the quotation is based upon 
this particular bit of work; whereas the 
alternative, stone-cutting or other orna- 
ment, was perhaps included in the esti- 
mate for the entire stonework. This is 
sometimes enhanced in comparison, as 
is natural, under the circumstances; the 
contractor may not make an allowance 
if the carving be omitted, which is the 
equivalent of what it might cost if esti- 
mated as a separate item. 

Another phase of the price is involved, 
which, although it may seem irrelevant 
here, is yet one with which the archi- 
tect should sympathize, and which explains 
the difficulty met by the craftsman who 
has to compete in price on the open 
market. 

It so happens, in the conditions of labor 
at the present time, that frequently, on 
many lines of work, the contractor has 
little or none but a passing interest in 
the employees who execute a decoration. 
There are many exceptions, but, under 
average circumstances, these men _ will 
work on this job, and when it is finished 
will be laid off. The next job may see a 
different lot of men. The manufacturer, 
and particularly the craftsmen who asso- 
ciate themselves with others and employ 
others for the purpose of manufacture, are 
for the most part keenly alive to the 
desirability of codperative work and like 
conditions of employment. 

Aside from the altruistic motives of 
schemes for the betterment of the living 
conditions of humanity, the hand-writing 
on the wall for anyone attempting to 
make or produce craft-products is read 
essentially as team work—coéperation 
free and unhampered by considerations 
of minimum wages or waiting for the law 
to fix them, It is not so in all business, 




















but, where a craft product of a high order 
is involved, the leading minds are endeavor- 
ing to manufacture men and women, as well 
as the product of their minds and hands. 


If it is advisable in the production of 


machine-made products, one will appre- 
ciate how much more it is true in the pro- 
duction of those things where intelli- 
gence and human interest are involved. 
The machine has been too apt to turn out 
machine-made men. They are no better 
than the product which they make. The 
song is no greater than the singer, and the 
personality of the actors makes or mars 
the play, even if the acting be technically 
passable? 

The master craftsmen are anxious to 
do all they can to further the interests of 
the team and further its integrity, to the 
end that the product shall warrant their 
devotion to it and them. In this the archi- 
tect should sympathize, as he frequently 
has brought home to him a similar con- 
dition in his own office. 

Conservatism has been called inertia 
in a dress suit, and likewise it might be 
said that tradition is merely custom in a 
a top-hat; the orgins of customs may 
frequently be traced to accident and to 
humanity’s sheep-like acquiescence. If we 
are to get away from the low color of the 
commonplace and the grey of the mediocre 
in architecture, it is essential that color 
be employed more extensively than in 
the past. The conservative, of course, 
demurs, but that is his réle.* 

He will point to tradition or custom, 
when we know it ts only an accident of 
our complex modern civilization that good 
architecture was rare until the last decade, 
and that good colorful work is seldom 
found today. 

The conservative will also point to the 
expense, not appreciating the value re- 
ceived, and this reference may be taken 
from Ruskin: 


*“F'ven a Napoleon ridiculed the proposition of 
Boris Sidis—The Psychology of Laughter. 


railroads,” 
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“All works of quality must bear a price 
in proportion to the skill, time, expense, 
and risk attending their invention and 
manufacture. Those things called dear 
are, when justly estimated, the cheapest. 
They are attended with much less profit 
to the artist than those things which 
everybody calls cheap. Beautiful forms 
and compositions are not made by chance, 
nor can they ever, in any material, be 
made at small expense.” 

Reference has been made to New York, 
as this city is held to be less fettered by 
lack of funds than most other cities of 
our continent, and also untrammeled by 
the restrictions of the more conservative 
centers. However, what relief to the eve 
is there on Fifth Avenue from the monot- 
ony of tone? An occasional florist’s shop, 
the green busses and yellow taxicabs and 
dresses, colorful enough, but of fixtures 
that are built in, aside from red fire- 
alarm boxes there is little exception to the 
humdrum color. 

A positive pleasure is excited in the 
observer by the contractor’s  tool-box 
which has been allowed to remain on the 
sidewalk of a cross street, and in color 
in a faded “‘Venetian blue.” 

If one attended the exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York, pass- 
ing up Fifth Avenue on the way, upon 
arrival at the exhibition one was inter- 
ested to see the amount of color displayed 
in the drawings, in contrast to the lack 
of color in the city through which one 
had just passed. 

The attendance at such an exhibition 
on the afternoon of the private view is, 
of course, largely composed of architects 
and draughtsmen and their wives or sisters 
or women friends. The ladies are obviously 
interested to see the work which the men 
have done, but the fact that they were 
drawn to the things in color was particu- 
larly noticeable. Of course, it will be said 
that women do not understand plans and, 
therefore, are not interested; however, 
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they do understand elevations, and they, 
and the men, too, seemed to gravitate 
toward, and be interested chiefly in, those 
things in which the color formed a large 
element. 

In many of the most alluring and absorb- 
ing renderings there was no color in the 
architecture, but only in the sunset or 
sunrise seen through and around the 
building. 

Why is it that an architect who wishes 
to exhibit a drawing that shall be of inter- 
est has it rendered in color? Is it not 
obvious that, without color, the drawing 
is insipid and lacks value? Why is it, 
then, that color is not introduced into 
the building itself, as well as the gorgeous 
Italian sky? 

It is only in comparatively recent years 
that clients have been educated to the 
value of good architecture as a com- 
mercial asset. The assessors of one of 
our larger cities hesitated to raise the 
taxes on a new trust company’s build- 
ing, because it was obviously a great 
improvement to the city to have such a 
monument erected. Let us hope that our 
present system of taxing improvements 
will not long obtain. 

As clients have been made to appre- 
ciate the value of form in building, in the 
past few years, may we not look for an 
appreciation of the intelligent use of 
color in the next few years? Statistics 
indicate that in men, _ color-blindness 
averages as high as from two to six per 
cent, and among women quite a little 
under one per cent. May we not look 
forward to the day when the aggressive 
women will take a hand in architecture? 

What of the psychology of color? What 
of the reaction upon the brain of the low 
colors and neutral tones of our smoky 
cities? 

All students of neurasthenia realize the 
relation of monotony to insanity, and 
psychotherapy recognizes color. The rela- 
tion is neither subtle nor difficult of 
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demonstration. Most of us have had 
experience with it. An architect who is 
well known recently spoke of certain 
rooms in his house which in winter had 
been chilly and uncomfortable. These 
rooms were “done over” in warmer and 
more attractive tones, and, although no 
change was made in the heating arrange- 
ments, are now cheerful and _ inviting 
winter apartments. 

If this is the case with a practical man, 


one known for his common sense and 
reasonableness—and many other instances 
could no doubt be cited—what is the 


effect upon the women and children? Is 
not the ever-present neutral grey, and the 
indiscriminate tone of low colors, dismal 
and depressing to the youth of the com- 
munity? Why is it that our nation rele- 
gates richness of color to the dump of 
oblivion, when the exposition is over? We 
do not hesitate to make Buffalo and San 
Francisco, and other expositions, mem- 
orable for their charm of color—a glory 
which today is, and tomorrow is sold to 
to the house-wrecking company. 

What inalienable right has the Anglo- 
Saxon to the humdrum in actual living 
conditions? “Why do we turn to the 
inevitable grey? A _ brilliant architect, 
speaking on an analogous subject recently, 
said that we were afraid of color, and fear 
was always grey. Another rejoined, that 
reference to color in our architecture was 
largely in a joking manner, as “That 
house would look well with a blue door,” 
and it was agreed that the client who 
would object violently to such tampering 
with the dignity of his own residence, in 
buying a painting of a house would in all 
probability select one “because it had 
such a lovely blue door.” 

Can we think of the architecture of the 
great civilizations of Spain, India, Persia, 
or China without receiving a_ colorful 
impression? 

Was not a great part of the discoveries 
of Marco Polo and the other early explorers 
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of the Venetian Republic confined to new 
ways of adapting color to architecture? 
When explorers brought from China to 
Italy the secrets of coloring burnt clay, 
which the Chinese had been perfecting 
for two thousand years, and of which the 
craftsmen of the country produced inter- 
esting examples, the architects employed 
them to advantage. Now that the crafts- 
men in clay, in this country, have per- 
fected processes and materials surpassing 
in color and in practical, durable quali- 
ties the clay products of Italy, will not 
the architects of this country avail them- 
selves of the opportunity? 

An architect has said that more build- 
ings were marred by decoration than 
enhanced by it. With equal justice, an 
observation might be made that more 
attractive building-sites have been marred 
by unhappy architecture than have been 
enhanced by the charm of the finished 
work. 

Is the solution, then, to cease building 
and put a stop to decoration, or for the 
architects and those who execute the 
decorations to attempt to evolve finer 
and more sympathetic work? 

In Egypt, on those colossal piles of 
Karnac and Thebes which dwarf our 
monuments, and which have proved an 
inspiration to succeeding ages, the archi- 
tect employed color; and why should we, 
in this epoch of engrossing business, fail 
to take advantage of the higher and 
nobler expressions which should result 
from this amassing of wealth, and be its 
only reason for existence? 

Can we not profit by these heirlooms we 
have inherited from Egypt? Why stop 
at Greece or Rome; from whence came 
their impulse and their inspiration? The 
Egyptian color-form is, of course, odd and 
grotesque to our modern eyes, but how 
much more so to the cultured man of 
Thebes or Karnac would seem the gaunt 
and grim and colorless buildings of our 
own time! 
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Some say we have no music in our souls 
—we sturdy Anglo-Saxons—while others 
say that art of all kinds is to us “a thing 
apart.”” The climate is blamed for our 
lack of music; is the temperate zone also 
responsible for our benumbed sense of 
color, or is it attributable to matters of 
“more importance,” as the business man 
avers? 

Painters and sculptors of our race have 
refuted the charge in an obvious manner 
in the last decade; in the next, the world 
looks to architects to reveal an apprecia- 
tion of color in their work. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
American republic is becoming fonder of 
color. In our hangings and dress and 
intimate things we depart from the drab 
quality affected by the Fathers. We are 
becoming more sensitive to color. The 
Quaker and the Puritan and Pilgrim 
descendants, to say nothing of the other 
non-conformists, are outdoing Rome in 
color; and we can only hope that Rome 
in this country will redeem herself ere 
long, in this respect. 

This same love of color—color used 
with caution and sparingly—is gradually 
appearing in our architecture. It is be- 
coming that it should be so, for the alert 
minds of the enemies of alcohol are pre- 
paring an indictment, and one the refuta- 
tion of which might be difficult. In short, 
the reasoning may be somewhat in this 
fashion: The per capita consumption of 
alcohol is greatest in the diseased portions 
of the earth’s surface, where men and 
microbes gather in what we term cities. 
This is not normal. Various reasons are 
given; intensity of modern business; ner- 
vous strain; and now appears the psychol- 
ogy of color environment. Any oculist is 
aware of the intimate relation of the eye 
and the stomach, and the average business 
man’s environment verges into grey, from 
the morning paper and flag and asphalt 
paving to black-and-white correspondence 
or account books, out through the grey 
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environment to lunch, and so on through 
a grey day and the evening newspaper. 
This is held to demand stimulants. 

In the architect’s office, a great deal of 
time is expended upon studying the 
shadows on the elevation. A need is felt 
for some interest. The cornice and pro- 
jections and modeling are carefully worked 
over (on paper), with a view to the effect 
of light and shade. If the world were color- 
blind, this would suffice, perhaps; but the 
reason for all this study is really the 
unconscious feeling of a lack of color-inter- 
est in the elevation. At least, this is the 
explanation of an architect whose opinion 
is of weight. 

To Greece we return for much of what 
is beautiful in form, but we take the form 
as it is today, not as it was in the days 
of its living grandeur picked out in 
vibrant color. Even when the architect 
has determined upon the advisability of 


employing color in his elevation, the 
results of the finished work are often 


neutral, or, due to the height and the 
influence of atmosphere, merge into the 
tone of the shadows of the smoky eleva- 
tion and do not count. 

When the use of color is contemplated, 
it often happens that the architect writes 
to a tile merchant or maker, for samples. 
Sometimes information is vouchsafed as 
to the nature of work for which the sam- 
ples are desired, more often not. As a 
rule, these samples are considered in the 
light of the architect’s office, and he 
judges from his experience in color what 
will be the effect in his building. Approxi- 
mations of these colors may be done in 
washes, to see how they tone in with the 
rest of the elevation. It takes a good man 
to do this, and achieve a satisfactory 
result. 

An architect who employs color in the 
form of tiles extensively urged his hearers, 
in a recent address, to study the color 
out-of-doors, approximating as nearly as 
possible the given conditions. 
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The craftsman in tiles reverses the 
practice of the landscape painter. The 
latter works out-of-doors, to get the 


atmospheric effects of light and shade, 
and carries his canvases indoors to judge 
them by an inside light. The tile crafts- 
man works indoors and carries his tiles 
(for exterior decoration) out into the 
open and, as nearly as may be, reproduces 
a crude stage setting, the condition of 
light and shadow, height, and surround- 
ing color, in which his work is to be seen 
when set. 

Allowances for atmospheric reactions 
and refractions must be made, for a city 
atmosphere in the North will vary from a 
semi-suburban light in the far South or on 
the Pacific Coast, but this may be obviated 
by shipping samples to the building to 
be criticised. 

It has been pointed out that the care- 
fully studied modeling for light and shade 
has lost character when put in place far 
from the eye, and that what is demanded 
to lend character is the use of 
Perhaps this is particularly noticeable in 
the modern problem of the higher build- 
ings. Shadows that are interesting on the 
drawing disappear in the constructed work, 
or at least are often only  sufliciently 
apparent to emphasize the failure. 

The details of modeling on most of our 
tall city buildings are lost until the soot 
and city dust have accumulated sufliciently 
to accentuate the shadows, and bring the 
high lights into strong relief. There is a 
benign quality to dust which has been 
permitted to settle generously upon sculp- 
ture, and this has long been recognized; 
for the architect to rely upon grime to 
complement his study in light and shade 
may be a mark of genius, but why not 
employ color in mediums which, in varied 
palette or in adaptability, are equal to 
ceramics. Such products exist, resist wear 
and weather as well as any building ma- 
terial known, and in wealth of color and 
form are incomparable 


color. 

















The United States Government and the Billboards 


By J. 


NYONE who even glances at the 
newspapers, these days, cannot 
avoid absorbing the knowledge that 

there is going on a revulsion of feeling in 
respect to billboards. All over the United 
States, communities and states are endeav- 
oring to curb, restrain, limit, and repress 
the assaults of the billboard erectors. 

The legal department of the National 
Billposters’ organization is kept busy in 
coming to the aid of distressed local organi- 
zations and individual billposters. 

It has been unpleasant to those who are 
helping in the effort to curb the excesses 
of public advertising to find the War 
Department and the Navy Department 
of the United States giving approval to 
the use of billboards by continued and 
extended patronage. In all the large cities 
of the country there may be seen great 
posters advertising the advantages of the 
United States Army and the recreational 
features of the United States Navy, these 
posters being displayed in juxtaposition to 
advertisements of whiskey, beer, cloth- 
ing on credit, patent medicines, and the 
like. 

Not long ago, a church in Cincinnati 
was flanked by an immense poster of the 
United States Army. One of the meanest 
assaults on the beauty of the famous 
Pennsylvania Capitol, in Harrisburg, is 
a vast United States Army poster, main- 
tained not fifty feet away from the 
approach to this great building. 

The United States is the only large 
employer of labor in the world, it is 
believed, finding it necessary to use bill- 
boards to attract recruits. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and other railroads, the 
United States Steel Corporation and other 
great employers of labor, are able to 
secure more men than they need, without 
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aiding in making life unpleasant and the 
large cities hideous. 

Several years ago, during the tncum- 
bency of Mr. Taft President, he 
addressed a convention of the American 
Civic Association at Washington, and in 
the course of his remarks he urged that the 
Association do what it could to rid the 
country of billboard abominations. Taking 
this as a text, photographs were made 
of billboards in a dozen cities, and sent 
to Mr. Taft, with the suggestion that it 
would be rather good policy for the United 
States Government to clear its own skirts 
of participation in this wrong! He referred 
the letter to the Secretary of War and to 
the Secretary of the Navy, from whom 
were received in due course the usual 
bureaucratic replies, based upon the state- 
ments of the actual clerks in these Depart- 
ments dealing with enlistment, to the 
effect that there was no other possible way 
to secure labor for the United States than 
by use of the billboards. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Taft failed to notice 
the inconsistency of the situation, the 
matter was then dropped. 

But is it not altogether wrong for the 
Federal Government thus to demean 
itself? Would it not be proper for public- 
spirited men and women everywhere to 
protest to the Secretary of War and to 
the Secretary of the Navy against this 
wrong? Surely, the same methods used by 
other employers of labor would avail for 
the United States, if properly employed. 
Surely, there are other channels for public- 
ity and other methods of advertising open 
to the United States than those which 
insult all esthetic sensibilities, diminish the 
value of all architectural excellence, and 
reduce the general average pleasure of all 
who use the streets of our great cities! 
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The Charcoal Drawings of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith 


SHOWN AT THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


T THE Exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, 


which closed last month, the char- 
coal drawings by Mr. Smith were the 
subjects of great praise by all who were 
fortunate enough to see them. 

Mr. Smith has not only graciously con- 
sented to the publication of two of these 
drawings in this number of the Journal, 
but has also been kind enough to furnish 
us with the text of the address which he 
delivered before the League on the use 
of charcoal. 

“Charcoal” said Mr. Smith, “is the 
unhampered, the free, the personal indi- 
vidual medium. No water, no oil, no 
palette, no squeezing of tubes, nor mixing 
of tints; no scraping, scumbling, or other 
dilatory and exasperating necessities. Just 
a piece of coal, the size of a small pocket- 
pencil held flat between the thumb and the 
forefinger, a sheet of paper, and then ‘let 
go.’ Yes, one thing more—care must be 
taken to have this forefinger fastened to a 
sure, knowing, and fearless hand, worked by 
an arm which plays easily and loosely in a 
ball-socket set firmly near your backbone. 
To carry out the metaphor, the steam of 
your enthusiasm, kept in working order 
by the safety-valve of your experience, and 
regulated by the ball-governor of your art 
knowledge—such as composition, drawing, 
mass, light and shade—is then turned on. 

“Now you can ‘let go,’ and in the 
fullest sense, or you will never arrive. My 
own experience has taught me that if an 
outdoor charcoal sketch, covering and 
containing all a man can see—and he 
should neither record or explain anything 
more—is not completely finished in three 
hours, it can never be finished by the same 
man in three days or three years. 


“For a drawing in charcoal is really a 
record of a man’s temperament. It repre- 
ents preéminently the personality of the 
individual, his buoyancy, his perfect 
health, the quickness of his gestures. All 
these are shown in the way he strikes his 
canvas—compelling it to talk back to 
him. So also does it record the man’s 
timidity, his want of confidence in him- 
self, his fear of spoiling what he has 
already done, forgetting that a nickel will 
buy him another sheet of paper. 

“Courage, too, is a component part,— 
not to be afraid to strike hard and fast, 
belaboring the canvas as a pugilist belabors 
an opponent, beating nature into shape. 

“As for the Putterers and the Nigglers, 
the men and women whose stroke goes no 
farther back than their knuckles, I may 
frankly say that charcoal is not for them. 
The blow is a sledge-blow going from the 
spinal column,—not the pitti-pat of a 
jeweler’s hammer elaborating the repoussé 
around a goblet. 

“Remember, too, that the fight is all 
over in two hours—three at the outside 
the battle really won or lost in the first 
ten minutes, if you only knew it, when 
you get in your first strokes, defining 
your composition and planting your big 
high light and your big dark. It is all 
right after that. You can taper off on 
the little lights and darks, saving your 
wind, so to speak, sparring for your next 
supplementary light and dark. 

“Remember, too, when the fight is over, 
not to thoroughly spoil what you have 
done by repetition or finish. Let it alone. 
You may not have covered everything 
you wanted to express, but, if you have 
smashed in the salient features, the details 
will look out at you when you least expect 
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THE CHARCOAL DRAWINGS OF MR. F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


it. There are a thousand cross lights and 
untold mysteries in Rembrandt’s shadows 
which his friends failed to see when his 
canvas left his studio. It is the unexpressed 
which is often most interesting. Meissonier 
tells his story to the end. So do Vibert, 
Rico, and the whole realistic school. 
Corot gives you a mass of foliage—no 
single leaf expressed, but beneath it lurk 
great cavernous shadows in which Nymphs 
and Satyrs play hide and seek. 

““Remember, also, that just as the blunt 
end of a bit of charcoal is many, many 
times larger than the point of an etching- 
needle, so are its resources for fine lines 
and minute dots and scratches just that 
much reduced. It is the flat of the 
piece of coal that is valuable—not its 
point. 

““As to what can be done with this piece 
of coal, I can but say everything. That 
there are some subjects better than others, 
I wil admit. For me, London, its streets 
and buildings, come first, especially if it 
be raining; and there is no question that 
it does rain once in a while, making the 
wet streets and sidewalks glisten under 
the white-grey sky—little 
molten silver escaping everywhere. When 
with these you get a background—and I 
always do—of flat masses of quaint 
buildings, all detail lost in the haze and 
mist of smoke, your delight rises to enthu- 
siasm. Nowhere else in the world are the 
‘values’ so marvelously preserved. You 
start your foreground with, say, a figure 
or umbrella, or a cab expressed in a stroke 
of jet-black, and the perspective instantly 
fades into greys of steeple, dome, or roof, 
so delicate and vapory that there is hardly 
a shade of difference between earth and 
sky; or you stroll into some old church or 


rivulets of 


cathedral, as I did, last summer, when I 
found myself in that most wonderful of all 
English churches—and I speak deliber- 
ately—St. Bartholomew’s the Great, over 
in Smithfield. 

“Other churches have I studied in my 
wanderings; many and various cathedrals, 
basilicas, and mosques have delighted 
me. I know the color and the value of 
tapestry and rich hangings, of mosaics, 
porphyry, and verde antiques, of fluted 
alabaster, and the delicate tracery of the 
arabesque, but the velvety quality of 
London soot when applied to the rough 
surfaces of rudely chiseled stone, and the 
soft loveliness gained by grime and smoke, 
came to me as a revelation. 

“This rich black which, like a tropical 
fungus, grows and spreads through its 
interior, hiding under its soft, caressing 
touch, the rough angles and insistent edges 
of the Norman, is what the bloom is to 
the grape, what the dark purpling is to the 
plum, mellowing to sight the brilliancy 
of the underskin. And there are wide 
coverings of it too, in Bartholomew’s, as 
if some master decorator had wielded a 
great coal, and at one sweep of his hand 
had rubbed its glorious black into every 
crevice, crack, and cranny of wall, column, 
and arch. 

“Certain it is that no other medium than 
the one used could give any idea of its 
charm. Neither oil, water-color, nor pastel 
will transmit it—no, nor the dry point or 
bitten plate. The soot of centuries, the 
fogs of countless Novembers, the smoke of 
a thousand firesides, were the pigments 
which the Master Painter set upon his 
palette, in the task of giving us one exquis- 
itely beautiful interior wholly in black and 
white.” 












A Travel Course in Architecture* 





By PROFESSOR ALBERT C. PHELPS, A. I. A. 


HE interest shown by many friends 

in an architectural tour made with 

a group of students from the College 
of Architecture of Cornell University, .in 
the summer of 1912, together with the hope 
that something may grow out of the sug- 
gestion made by the Committee on Edu- 
cation, at the Convention in New Orleans, 
has induced me to present the following 
outline of the undertaking. 

Foreign travel, has, of course, long been 
recognized as invaluable to the archi- 
tectural student, and at various times 

*In its report to the Convention in December last, the 
Committee on Education called attention to an inter- 
esting development at Cornell, whereby Professor 


Phelps conducted a party of eight of his students 
through Europe, two years ago, utilizing the summer 
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organized travel has been attempted on 
the part of students in a few other Ameri- 
can architectural schools. Many archi- 
tects will perhaps recall the first of these 
trips which were organized, I believe, by 
John Calvin Stevens, F.A.1. A. It is 
doubtful, however, if an itinerary so com- 
prehensive in scope and so thoroughly 
worked out had been followed previously. 

The tour was organized at the instiga- 
tion, and largely through the efforts, of 
the writer’s own students, who had fol- 
lowed his lectures on the history of archi- 


vacation for this purpose. The committee dwelt 
particularly upon the value of such an introduction 
to Europe, under the guidance of one who has made 
the study of the past his life’s work, and offered 
the suggestion that, although there might not often 
be found a sufficient number of men in any one 
college to organize such a trip, an excellent oppor- 
tunity for codperation between schools was here pre- 
sented. It ventured the question as to whether such a 
trip could not be arranged annually under the guidance 
of a professor from one or another of the various schools, 
in which students from all of them might join. It 
was proposed to refer the question to the next meeting 
of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
for consideration. 

A further word concerning the expense of the tour 
may be of interest. The party comprised eight men 
besides the leader. They traveled economically but 
comfortably, frequenting good but unpretentious 
hotels and, in a few places, pensions. The actual 
travel expense for each member was $600. This 
included all transportation (steamer, railway, cab, and 
street-car fares), hotel bills, gratuities (except on trans- 
Atlantic steamers), entrance fees to galleries, museums, 
and a modest honorarium to the leader. To this should 
be added personal expenses varying in amount, but 
not necessarily more than $50 to $75. 

Another trip may be organized for this year, leaving 
New York on June 17, and returning from Southamp- 
ton on September 12. The plan is for at least ten men 
to join, in which case the expense will be about $700. 
This would be somewhat reduced in case more than 
ten made up the party—and the trip will not be made 
unless at least ten men agree to go. 

The above statement of expenses is based upon the 
$100 rate for passage on the Martha Washington, and 
return at the $60 rate on the St. Paul. 

It will be possible for those desiring to do so to sail 
later than the main party and omit the Greek trip, 
joining the party at Naples or Rome. All details and a 
proposed itinerary may be had from the Journal. 

In the following article, Professor Phelps has narrated 
the story and the itinerary of the trip made under his 
auspices.—EpiTor.| 




























































tecture, and the opportunity appeared to 
be an excellent one to apply the laboratory 
method. In other words, having dis- 
cussed the development of architecture 
and the great historic monuments, to 
then study them at first hand. 

A group of eight men accompanied the 
leader, all but one of whom had completed 
their professional course, while three of 
the travelers had been out of college a 
year or more; conditions were, therefore, 
especially favorable for profitable study. 

The tour was planned to be inexpensive, 
but not cheap; previous experience hav- 
ing convinced the leader that, in order 
to receive the greatest benefit, physical 
hardship and privation should be avoided. 

The itinerary adopted contemplated 
the study of classic Greek and Roman 
remains, as well as medieval, Renais- 
sance, and modern works, and the sequence 
of the places visited was most happy. 
Sailing with modest quarters as saloon 
passengers on one of the best steamers in 
the Mediterranean service, a _ pleasant 
visit was paid to Ponta Delgada, Azores, 
with its beautiful semi-tropical garden 
and quaint Portuguese Renaissance build- 
ings, and an afternoon and evening were 
spent at Algiers, with its splendid modern 
harbor and old Moorish quarter. 

We left the ship at Naples, from where 
we went to Capri, and on to Sorrento. 
The beautiful drive from Sorrento to 
Amalfi and Cava will be long remembered. 
With Cava as a center, excursions were 
made to Pestum and Pompeii, and we 
then crossed the heel of Italy to Brindisi, 
where we went aboard the “Athena,” 
well known to many who have taken the 
delightful Greek cruise. 

The night was a most restful one, after 
the long, hot railway journey, and all 
awoke refreshed the following morning, 
which was July fourth. Further invigora- 
ted by an American breakfast, we set out 
in the launch to visit the lovely Island 
of Corfu, where are located the villas 
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of the King of Greece and the German 
Emperor. 

Space will not permit a detailed account 
of the succeeding days, with a visit to 
Olympia, a drive up the slopes of Mt. 
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Parnassus to the wonderful site of Delphi, 
and finally the arrival at Athens itself. 
Whatever may be the trend of modern 
architecture, or one’s own preferences 
with regard to historic styles, it is a whole- 
some and profitable experience to return 
to first principles. The hours spent on 
the Acropolis with the Professor of Greek 
Archeology, of Cornell, who happened to 
be spending the summer in Greece, will 
always be remembered, not as a period of 
dry, archeological study, but as a time when 
we came to appreciate better the princi- 
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ples of true Greek architecture, and were 
imbued with something of the spirit of 
the old masters who erected those incom- 
parable works. 

Corinth was visited on the return, and 
a brief stop was made at ancient Ithaca, 
largely for sentimental reasons; for, 
although archeologists disagree as to the 
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location of the home of Odysseus, we felt 
that, as Cornellians, we owed a call at 
the island for which the little town in 
central New York was named. 

The journey through Italy was made 
slowly, for a summer tourist party, with 
satisfactory visits at Rome, Orvieto, Siena, 
Florence, Pisa, Bologna, Venice, Vicenza 
the home of Palladio, Verona, and finally 


Milan. 
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Then began the journey, ever new, 
through the lake region, over the St. 
Gothard Pass, and by steamer from Fluelen 
to Lucerne. A short time spent amidst 
the ever-inspiring scenery of Switzerland, 
with a trip to Brienz, Interlaken, and 
Thun, was a welcome relief from palaces 
and picture-galleries, and prepared us for 
the enjoyment of the northern French 
cathedrals. By the wondrous route of 
Rheims, Amiens, and Beauvais, we ap- 
proached and finally came to Paris. 

Eight days in that city of multitudinous 
interests is a short time; but to all of the 
men it was an inspiration and, to some, 
an invitation to return and pursue further 
study. 

After Versailles and Fontainebleau, 
came the journey through the chateau 


country, and our way fell among the 
charms of Blois, Chambord, Amboise, 


Chenonceau, and Tours. How much we 
regretted that time did not permit a longer 
stay in this delightful region, and yet, as 
we turned northward, stopping at Orleans 
and Chartres, a fresh joy awaited us in 
Rouen, with its splendid churches, civic 
architecture, and its quaint old houses. 

Caen was the next stopping-place, and 
then a day was spent in the charming 
old Norman town of Coutances, with its 
unique and too seldom visited cathedral. 
Thence to Pontorson, with a day at Mont 
St. Michel, that incomparable fortified 
abbey, whose charm alike defies restora- 
tion and commercialization. 

A quiet day in the seaport of St. Malo 
prepared us for a somewhat stormy cross- 
ing to Southampton, where we arrived 
on a beautiful Sunday morning, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Salisbury. Ensconced 
in a wonderful old inn dating from the 
fourteenth century, and almost within 
the shadow of the splendid cathedral 
spire, could there be a better place to 
spend a restful Sunday than this quiet 
old town? And is there anything more 
wonderfully peaceful and soothing than 
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DetaiL, DELPHI 


the cloisters of Salisbury? Monday morn- 
ing found us early astir, and soon aboard 
the express for London. Here a week was 
spent, with an excursion to Hampton 
Court, glorious with its bloom of late- 
summer flowers. 

From London we went to Oxford, then 
on to Stratford for another quiet Sunday; 
this time in ““Ye Peacock Inn” of Shakes- 
peare’s time, which the men of the party 
declared was still conducted according to 
the customs of that period. 

A half day’s journey took us to Cam- 
bridge, and then we proceeded to Ely, 
Lincoln, and York, whose imposing Cathe- 
dral impressed us all with its fine propor- 
tions, spaciousness, and quiet dignity, 
and especially with the beauty of its 
wealth of fine old glass. By the way, 
cannot some appreciative individual or 
society contribute materially to the pres- 
ervation of this unparalleled glory? 
Prompt action is necessary, if it be not 
too late. 

From York we resumed our northward 
journey, breaking it, however, for an 
interesting stop at Durham Cathedral, 
with its matchless site and the Castle 
adjacent. 

We arrived in Edinburgh at nightfall, 
most of the men being content to get 
their first impression by the morning 
light. Perhaps it was due to having seen 
so many greater works previously, but 
architecturally Edinburgh was disappoint- 
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ing. As a whole, the city is most pic- 
turesque, but what can _ vitalize the 
numerous Greek Revival structures of the 
early nineteenth century, or the mechani- 
cal Gothic of Sir Gilbert Scott’s cathedral? 
Of course, the Castle and Holyrood Palace 
offered much interest, but the greatest 
surprise was Sir Robert Lorimer’s exquis- 
ite little Chapel of the Thistle, at St. 
Giles Cathedral. Fortunately, this little 
structure has been amply _ illustrated 
recently in some of the American publica- 
tions, and needs no description. A work 
so vital, rich, yet delicate, is truly an archi- 
tectural gem. Scotch art is indeed alive 
when such a work can be produced. 

Stops were made at Melrose and Carlisle, 
and then we continued our journey south- 
ward to Chester. What doubtless would 
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have appealed to the men as most pic- 
turesque and interesting, had it been the 
first English town visited, seemed a bit 
tiresome and forced. Manufactured pic- 
turesqueness, whether applied as restora- 
tion or new work, is more frequently the 
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bane of modern architecture in England 
than at home. 

We were cordially received at Port 
Sunlight, and given every opportunity 
to inspect this celebrated model village 
of the manufacturers of Sunlight soap. 
While there was much to admire, again 
we felt the artificiality and forced pictur- 
esqueness of much of the work. 

At Liverpool, St. George’s Hall recalled 
the real greatness of some of the classi- 
cists of the last century, and the Lady 
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Chapel of the cathedral showed promise 
of the success of the design being executed 
by Mr. G. G. Scott, the talented son of 
a renowned father. 

From Liverpool the students sailed for 
Boston, having been absent from America 
slightly over three months. The writer 
returned to Paris, to enjoy a sabbatical 
leave, one of the compensations of aca- 
demic life. 

In looking back over the tour and ask- 
ing what the men gained, these things 
stand out conspicuously: In the first 
place, a breadth of view inevitably acquired 
from visiting numerous centers of culture, 
and coming in contact with varied popula- 
tions. A greater readiness to accept a 
new point of view, and a lessened tendency 
to criticize harshly, were especially notice- 
able on the part of all, as the tour 
advanced. The opportunity to see the 
great monuments in their surroundings 
aroused a keen interest in archeological 
study, but with the appreciation of the 
fact that the historical works belong to 
their own time, and are not thoughtlessly 
to be copied. Mutual interchange of 
ideas brought out many interesting and 
helpful discussions of present-day prob- 
lems, and aroused the determination to 
solve them, as occasion may arise, with 
due consideration for our great architec- 
tural heritage, but with too keen an 
appreciation of present opportunity and 
powers to be content with looking back- 
ward or failing to progress. 

The limited time, in most places, pre- 
cluded the making of many sketches or 
measurements of buildings; however, we 
were well provided with cameras, and 
numerous photographs were taken. The 
men also purchased photographs, and 
especially a large number of excellent post- 
cards, which provide, at small expense, a 
splendid working library, which may be 
arranged in the form of a card-catalogue 
for ready reference. 

The trip was looked upon as a prelimin- 
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ary one, the expectation being that in most 
cases the men would return, to study at 
length certain portions of the considerable 
territory covered. However, if this hoped- 
for future visit never materializes, it is 
doubtful if anyone would care to change 
materially the scope and sequence of 
the tour. 
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The men frequently called the trip The 
First Cornell Architectural Tour, express- 
ing the hope that the opportunity for 
organized travel might be made a perma- 
nent feature of the instruction in archi- 
tecture at Cornell. The success of the 
venture would certainly seem to warrant 
its repetition. 
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The Necessity for State Supervision and Control of the 
Construction, Erection and Maintenance of Buildings 


By WILLIAM 


WALTER JOHNSON 


Supervising Expert, Pennsylvania State Building Code Commission 


State Building Codes. 

There is some diversity of opinion 
as to the necessity or desirability of 
extending the functions of the state 
to include the supervision and control of 


the construction, erection and mainte- 
nance of all buildings. In all directions 


the functions of the state government 
have been expanding, to meet the neces- 
sities of modern life. This fact alone does 
not offer conclusive evidence in the ques- 
tion at issue, but is certainly sufficient 
reason for giving the problem serious 
consideration. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin have grappled with the task of 
preparing a comprehensive Code of Laws 
governing the erection, construction, alter- 
ation and maintenance of buildings and 
structures, and of providing sufficient 
means for its enforcement. As yet, no 
state has succeeded in passing and putting 
into effect a complete, comprehensive 
Building Code, although portions of the 
proposed code for the state of Ohio have 
been passed by the legislature of that 
state and put into practical operation. 
In spite of the opposition to the proposed 
code of Ohio, it so far seems to be satis- 
factorily enforced. 


The Necessity for Regulation. 

In considering this subject, we may 
well inquire into the necessity for regu- 
lating building construction. As all human 
beings spend by far the greater portion 


of their lives within the four walls of some 
building, it is important that buildings 
should be adapted to the needs and neces- 
sities of human life. Theoretically, the 
person about to construct a building should 
give this his first consideration; experi- 
ence, however, has shown that it is usually 
his last thought. His primary considera- 
tion is a financial one; consequently we 
may expect to find, and do find, that 
buildings are constructed at the least 
possible cost, and that, wherever the issue 
is between the lives and health of the 
occupants of a building and a cost of con- 
struction, the former are usually sacrificed. 

Next to the property owner, one might 
imagine that the duty of providing for 
an adequate form of construction of a 
building would devolve upon the architect 
who designed and planned the building, or 
the engineer who made the plans. Theoreti- 
cally, again, this is correct; but unfor- 
tunately, although quite naturally, we 
find that the architect or engineer is but 
the servant of his client, and must conform 
his ideas of construction and design to the 
cost limit set by his employers. 


Legislation. 

In the development of the idea of govern- 
mental authority over the construction 
and erection of buildings, the first thought 
was directed to buildings habitually 
occupied or used by a large number of 
people; as, in case of accident or disaster, 
the loss in life and property would be 
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many times greater than in some other 
building. But, proceeding from this first 
idea and in the light of a closer study and 
investigation, it has been found that it is 
equally necessary to regulate the con- 
struction and erection of all other build- 
ings and classes of buildings. Human 
life is not more precious in one place than 
in another; and a building which is con- 
structed in the most approved manner 
may be the object of disaster arising in a 
neighboring building, as, for instance, in 
the case of fire in, or collapse of, any such 
building. It therefore becomes apparent 
that the general good of the community 
is subserved only by exercising a strict 
supervision and control over the erection, 
construction, and maintenance of all 
buildings. 

Nor is it sufficient to legislate on this 
subject along broad lines. Large dis- 
cretionary powers cannot be successfully 
left in the hands of a department or an 
individual. Granted that the official in 
charge of the execution of such laws be 
actuated by high motives and be a man 
of strict integrity, he would find that the 
courts, in the absence of specific legis- 
lation, will sustain only such acts as are 
founded upon conditions which are im- 
mediately detrimental to the general health 
and welfare, and which require the prompt 
application of remedial regulations. 

Again, to legislate on one subject is to 
exempt every other subject by implica- 
tion. For example, to regulate the width 
of stairways and to say nothing about the 
width of doors is, by implication, to per- 
mit doors to be of any desired width, and 
thus to take from the official charged with 
the enforcement of building laws any 
right or authority to regulate them; to 
legislate concerning the erection and con- 
struction of fire-escapes and to say noth- 
ing about the exits leading thereto is, by 
implication, to permit such exits to be 
designed and constructed in any manner 
suitable to the builder. It is therefore 
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necessary, in every case, to make laws 
which will specifically cover every aspect of 
construction that lends itself to regulation, 
Police Powers. 

The constitutional right of the govern- 
ing authority to exercise supervision over 
building construction is now well settled. 
Of course, such an exercise of authority 
is an encroachment upon the rights of the 
individual, and amounts in some cases 
even toa confiscation of property —not by 
actually taking the property from the 
individual, but by so limiting its use that 
it cannot produce any income. A right so 
broad and far-reaching can be exercised 
only by virtue of the general police power 
of the paramount authority, which is the 
power to create and enforce laws for the 
protection of the lives, health, and general 
welfare of the people. 

This power is exercised in numerous 
other directions—in the protection against 
crime, the prevention of fire, the preven- 
tion of disease and epidemics, and so on. 
In fact, the police power, and the exercise 
of it, has become so extensive that it 
affects the individual in every branch and 
stage of life. It is only a logical sequence 
to apply this principle to building con- 
struction, and to take discretion in all 
such matters from the individual and place 
it with the paramount authority. 

That the right of the paramount 
authority to exercise this power is thor- 
oughly established is evidenced by the 
fact that practically every city of impor- 
tance has more or less comprehesive build- 
ing laws, covering at least the principal 
features of building construction. In many 
instances, the question as to the validity 
of such building laws has been submitted 
to the courts, and such laws have been 
uniformly sustained. 


The Development of State Control. 
The idea of state control is just develop- 
ing. To many minds it seems that the 
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building interests of any community are 
best subserved by leaving the matter of 
supervision and control in the hands of 
the local authorities. To a certain extent, 
this thought is not without a substantial 
foundation. There are, of course, differ- 
ing building conditions in different com- 
munities, and it is true that, in a way, a 
community is better adapted to meet 
such conditions and provide remedies 
therefor, granting that we assume that 
in every case such a community will pro- 
vide adequate remedies. This is true 
only in a sense, however, for it can no 
longer be said that the interests of a com- 
munity are local only. The protection of 
life and property is of the same impor- 
tance throughout the state. The social 
and commercial interrelation between dif- 
ferent communities has become so intri- 
cate that one cannot fairly say that the 
interests of one community are confined to 
that community itself. In these days of 
quick transportation, everyonetravels more 
or less, and by virtue of necessity must con- 
sign himself and his property to the pro- 
tection of the laws of the various com- 
munities in which he happens to find 
himself. 

The functions, therefore, of the state 
are ever broadening in their scope, and 
more and more the state is taking over 
powers formerly exercised by communi- 
ties and by individuals. Formerly the 
functions of the state were confined largely 
to the enforcement of penal statutes and to 
providing for military protection. Now, 
however, we find that the state is exercis- 
ing many of the functions of the home, 
of the manufacturer, of the merchant; it 
is drawing in closer contact with the indi- 
vidual, and exercising something more 
than the mere vague, indefinite authority 
of earlier days. This is clearly the ten- 
dency of modern governmental affairs, 
and it is a brave and far-sighted man, 
indeed, who will say that the tendency is 
wrong, or that the line of progress is 
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backward, and not forward. Personally, 
I believe that every citizen should be 
brought to feel his close, intimate rela- 
tionship to the supreme governing power 
of his state, and through his state to 
the nation. 


The Value of Regulation in Connection 
with Building Materials. 


There are many other reasons why the 


state should exercise supervision and 
control over building matters. Building 


materials cannot be economically pro- 
duced or manufactured for a single com- 
munity. In fact, some lines of building 
materials are manufactured in contem- 
plation of use throughout all the states. 
It is not only a convenience to the pro- 
ducer and the manufacturer that we are 
concerned with—it is a question of 
economy. If a certain building material 
were to be manufactured in contempla- 
tion of the laws of one community, and 
another building material manufactured in 
contemplation of the laws of another com- 
munity, the cost of construction would be 
materially enhanced without any return 
either in money or in permanency of con- 
struction. A steel beam or girder, for 
example, must be manufactured in contem- 
plation of general use throughout the state, 
otherwise its cost would be prohibitive. 
It is therefore unfair, uneconomic, and con- 
trary to the interests of the people of the 
state as a whole, to have different laws and 
regulations throughout the various com- 
munities of the state governing the same 
kind of material. 

A state law would not only conduce to 
economy in building materials, but also 
to economy in designing and making the 
plans. A law that is state-wide enables 
architects and engineers to more effec- 
tively extend the scope of their activities 
throughout the whole state, and thus, 
through competition, insure better designs 
and more thoroughness in the construc- 
tion of buildings. I believe that archi- 
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tects and engineers are generally in favor 
of a Building Code that is state-wide in 
its operation. 


State Laws as Opposed to Local Laws. 


Another matter of serious concern is the 
cost of preparation of a Code of Laws, 
and the expense of enforcing it in each 
separate community. Building codes are 
not prepared without much labor and 
expense. Basing my estimate on what it 
has cost heretofore, I should say that the 
minimum cost would be about $20,000. 
But placing the estimate at $1,000, and 
assuming there were 800 municipalities in 
a state, the total cost would be $800,000, 
and if an architect, engineer or builder 
wished to do business throughout the 
whole state he would have to first provide 
himself with 800 separate codes. The 
force of this statement is appreciated when 
one realizes that the majority of the popu- 
lation of any state is found outside the 
principal municipalities. 

In addition, a state law can be more 
effectively enforced than a local law. State 
authorities are by no means free from 
imperfection and corrupt influences, but 
they are in a great measure free from the 
local political influences, the local pre- 
judices and jealousies, and, most serious 
of all, the local friendships and attach- 
ments that make the enforcement of a 
local building law extremely difficult, 
and at times distasteful. Where the same 
law is being enforced throughout the 
entire state, it can be enforced impartially; 
and, as one community will not suffer 
more than another, all with equal grace 
can bow to the advancement of the general 
welfare. 

Every movement to secure new legis- 
lation is always brought about through 
conditions which become intolerable. Legis- 
lation is never manufactured for theoret- 
ical or fanciful reasons. There always 
exists a practical and substantial basis for 
its enactment. Building legislation is no 
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exception to the rule, and the demand for 
state building laws has arisen because 
of conditions which can be remedied only 
through the sovereign power of the state. 

In a general way I have already sug- 
gested some of these conditions, which, 
with their impending possibilities, are 
apparent to everyone; but why is not the 
situation just as serious in a small com- 
munity as in a large one, and in one com- 
munity just as much as in any other com- 
munity? Can we say that wealth is of 
less importance in a town of 5,000 than in 
a city of 100,000? Can we establish a sli- 
ding scale to determine the value of human 
life, putting the value, for instance, at 
1,000 on a life in a city of 1,000,000, and a 
value of 10 on a life in a city of 1,000? Is 
not your life as an individual of equal im- 
portance to you, no matter in what town 
you may happen to be? These questions are 
clearly rhetorical and answer themselves. 
Why then should not the same laws which 
govern the construction, erection, and 
maintenance of buildings in large cities 
be applicable also to small communities? 
I do not wish to be understood to imply 
that a law which is applicable to a twenty- 
story sky-scraper in a large city should be 
applicable to a one-story frame structure 
in a small town; but a law that is appli- 
cable to a certain type of building of a 
certain occupancy in a large city should be 
applicable to that same type of building 
of the same occupancy wherever found 
throughout the state. 

A theater in a small town should be 
subject to the same laws as a theater ina 
large city, it being understood, of course, 
that the laws governing the erection and 
construction of theater buildings are pro- 
portioned to the size of the building and 
the number of people it is designed to 
accommodate. For further example: A 
hotel of four stories in height in a small 
town should be subject to the same build- 
ing laws as a hotel of four stories in height 
in a large city, the necessities of human life 
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being the same in one case as in the other. 
Such propositions are almost absurd in 
their simplicity, yet they are often dis- 
regarded in considering the question of 
state building laws. The thought is cur- 
rent that no necessity exists for the same 
comprehensive building laws in small com- 
munities that is required for large ones. | 
think this is due to the fact that compari- 
son is usually made between buildings of 
different sizes and types and different 
occupancies, instead of between build- 
ings of the same type, the same size, and 
the same occupancy. 

Perhaps the principal condition which 
justifies a state code is. the ignorance and 
indifference of the people living in small 
communities. The city, being the home of 
great numbers of people and the seat of 
countless industrial establishments and 
pursuits of various types, very readily 
becomes the center from which emanate 
progressive ideas for governing the com- 
plex relations of mankind. In every great 
city, the need for legislation along build- 
ing lines is so urgent that even the most 
inexperienced person can perceive it. In 
a small community, the difference is one 
of degree only, and not of kind; the neces- 
sity lacks only in the urgency of its appeal 
to the individual. 

As a natural consequence of this truth, 
in all comparison of building conditions 
in large cities with building conditions in 
small cities and towns, we find that build- 
ings in large cities are not only more 
beautiful, but they are usually of a better 
grade and type of construction through- 
out, and more adapted for the particular 
use for which they are designed. We find 
that, from the standpoints of health and 
sanitation, they are greatly superior to 
similar buildings in small communities. 

City people carry in their minds a con- 
ception of the beautiful country where 
health and plenty are in equal abundance, 
and are wont to extol in prose and in 
verse the beauties and advantages of 
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life in small communities. As a matter of 
fact, a close study of actual conditions 
has revealed the fact that the very worst 
housing conditions which exist in large 
cities are equaled, and even surpassed, 
in supposedly beautiful, healthful, rural 
communities. The science of hygiene and 
sanitation is of comparatively modern 
origin, and has developed in the large 
cities by reason of the complex, close 
relationship of the inhabitants therein. 
The application of this science is just as 
necessary in a small community, but it 
takes time to educate the people to the 
necessity for it. Admittedly, there is 
much more attention paid to health and 
sanitation in large cities than there is in 
small communities; and, if the question 
were analyzed carefully, I believe that 
the conditions of health in a large city 
would be found to be much better, as a 
whole, than in small communities. In 
my observation, there is far more consider- 
ation and attention paid to the sick and 
helpless in large cities than there is in 
small communities, where the principle of 
“the survival of the fittest’? seems to be 
more in evidence. 

It has not been my object in this article 
to discuss the scope and details of a state 
building code, but simply to present a 
few reasons for state supervision and con- 
trol over the erection, construction and 
maintenance of buildings. The words 
“supervision and control” have been used 
advisedly. It would be impracticable for 
the state to attempt to legislate on all 
matters pertaining to buildings in every 
community. To do so would be to fill the 
statutes with an infinite number of special 
laws designed to meet special conditions 
in different communities. Such a con- 
dition of affairs is altogether unneces- 
sary. 

A state building code, to be practicable 
and effectual, should be a code of minimum 
requirements, granting local communities 
the power to add to, but not to detract 











from, the state law. The local building 
department should be the creation of the 
local community so far as possible, but 
every local building department should 
be responsible to the head of the state 
building department for the adequate 
enforcement of the state building code. 
And, in turn, the head of the state build- 
ing department should be clothed with 
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sufficient authority and power to carry out 
the provisions of the state law in every 
community. With this scheme of admin- 
istration, local pride is satisfied, a com- 
prehensive building code of minimum 
requirements is provided for every com- 
munity, and provision is made for a thor- 
ough enforcement of the law throughout 
the whole state. 


A Special Tour of Europe for Architects Interested in 
Civic Development 


The itinerary announced by the Institute of 
Educational Travel for its European trip for this 
year is as follows: Christiana, Copenhagen, Berlin, 
Dresden, Hellerau, Nuremburg, Rothenburg, Mu- 
nich, Ulm, Frankfort, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Essen, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Antwerp, Brussels, Paris, 
London, Letchworth, Bournville, Birmingham, Port 
Sunlight, Liverpool, while other points of interest, 
such as Oxford, Versailles, Stratford and the Rhine 
will be visited en route. 

The following special leaders will accompany the 
visitors: Robert S. Binkerd, Secretary of the City 
Club of New York; Dr. E. E. Pratt, Manager of the 
Institute of Educational Travel; Prof. Frank A. 


Fetter, Head of the Department of Economics, 
Princeton University; Prof. Wm. E. Rappard, Uni- 
versity of Geneva, Switzerland. 

All those who arrange to make the trip will have 
the benefit of a preliminary correspondence course 
consisting of lectures to be issued regularly during 
the spring months. We believe that those architects 
who availed themselves of the tour arranged for last 
year found it to be of the greatest interest and 
pleasure. 

Full information may be obtained by applying 
to the Bureau Institute of Educational Travel, 


1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


The Government’s Proposed Housing Plan 
By BERNARD J. NEWMAN 


Executive Secretary, Philadelphia Housing Commission 


U. S. Senate Bill, 4672. 

The United States Government will become a 
party to the erection of workmen’s homes in the 
District of Columbia, if Senate Bill 4672, introduced 
by Senator Pomerene, becomes law. The proposed 
act directs the Commissioners of the District to issue 
bonds not exceeding $1,000,000 a year, or $10,000,000 
in all, to be used for the erection of houses for un- 
skilled workers residing in the Capital city. The 
receipts from these bonds will be loaned at an inter- 
est not to exceed 4 per cent per annum to such in- 
corporated, non-commercial building associations 
as restrict their dividends to 5 per cent or less per 
year. 

The proposed bill is drawn so as to protect the 
Government from imposition or loss. It provides 


that all loans shall be covered by a first mortgage, 
payable within forty years, and placed on real 
estate and improvements of the borrowing asso- 
ciation not in excess of 75 per cent of the value of its 
Such mortgages are further protected 


holdings. 
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through the enforced establishment, by the borrow- 
ing society, of a sinking fund. 

When a loan has been made, the Commissioners 
of the District are entitled to representation on the 
Board of Directors of the borrowing association. 
All plans for new buildings and all rental charges 
must be approved by them also, while the books of 
the association and the tenants’ houses alike are 
subject to their inspection. 

This bill is a step in the right direction. If enacted 
it will definitely ally the United States Government 
with the campaign for the improvement of the hous- 
ing conditions of the unskilled workers. A splendid 
opportunity will open up also to the housing re- 
formers of the District, for it will give them a large 
working capital at low rates with which to establish 
a national laboratory for working out plans and 
minimum costs in the building of homes. 

Within Washington are despicable housing 
areas, breeding immorality, sickness, and crime. 
The elimination of such areas will never be accom- 
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plished by any mere legislative program which 
simply drives them out of one section to encourage 
their surreptitious imposition on another. Without 
more and better homes to increase the available 
supply, little permanent good can be expected for 
the unskilled laborer. As a rule, private capital 
carries too many charges against it before it finally 
reaches the building contractor, to enable cheap yet 
substantial homes to be erected. This proposed 
form of coéperation between the Government and 
the builder will assure cheap money. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the restriction 
placed upon the borrowing of the money is legiti- 
mate, or will result in ultimate good. It will tend to 
discourage private capital from building because of 
its enforced low interest return. If this should follow, 


The Journal has received the following interesting 
letter, as a result of some correspondence prompted 
by some of the articles published in this section. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 

In answer to your recent letter I would state 
that I am particularly interested in types of houses, 
either single or multiple, which provide accommo- 
dations for that class of laborer who can afford be- 
tween twelve and eighteen dollars a month rent. This 
is quite a wide range, of course, but there would also 
be quite a variation in the number of rooms needed. 

There is quite a demand in our locality for four- 
or five-room houses which can be rented around 
sixteen dollars; but the type of house usually 
erected to rent around this price is unpicturesque 
and lacking attractiveness, particularly on the ex- 
terior. I was much impressed with the foreign 
houses, which, although of extremely simple design, 
are yet so attractive-looking, and I wonder whether 
they cannot be built in this country for a price 
within the means of the unskilled laborer. It seems 
as though the treatment of plaster is largely account- 
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the $1,000,000 a year for ten years will not enable 
Washington to keep pace with its housing needs; 
that is, to keep pace with its yearly growth and to 
re-house the slum families. In the end, a house 
famine is highly probable, which would either force 
an increase in rents or subject the semi-philanthropic 
operating company to the annoyances, or worse, of 
political interference. 

The creation of such a fund is desirable, but the 
wisdom of practically permitting its use to be mon- 
opolized is doubtful. While the bill, if enacted, will 
enable Washington to become a national experimen- 
tal station for the construction of cheap and, it is 
hoped, attractive workmen’s homes, yet greater good 
would result if the loan were made more general, 
with carefully drawn safeguards against its abuse. 


able for the picturesque dwellings of very simple 
design. 

If some association, with ample means or re- 
sources in the way of architectural skill, could only 
make available to the general public a large variety 
of plans and specifications, with approximate costs, 
it would be of tremendous help to those who are 
interesting themselves in the housing problem. | 
believe, also, it would stimulate many others to do 
some active work in this direction; for the great 
difficulty, in each case, is the securing of advice 
without involving oneself in the large expense of 
hiring architects of the necessary ability. In other 
words, I feel that a man of moderate means should 
be able to secure a home of his own in the same 
manner as he can now secure ready-made clothes. 
This would mean encouraging many building 
associations by making accessible to them at low 
cost proper plans and specifications. 

I trust this gives you an idea of what we are 
looking for in our immediate neighborhood. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. B. HaypEn, 
Manager of Works for the Dennison Mfg. Co. 


Housing and Town Planning 


Southern California Chapter. 


In the matter of the new City Hall project and the 
establishment of a civic center, the Chapter ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of John C. Austin, 
Elmer Grey, and A. F. Rosenheim, and charged 
it with the duty of taking up the question with the 
Civic Center Association and the members of the 


City Council, to the end that the Chapter codperate 
as largely as possible. 


Portland Chapter. 


It was voted to express to the City Commission 
the Chapter’s unanimous approval of the location 
of the new auditorium on the west side of the city. 











A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Institute of Architects was held at The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C., on Friday, March 
13, 1914. 

Present: President Sturgis, First Vice-President 
Kimball, Secretary Boyd, Treasurer Mauran, and 
Mr. Fenner. 

The Secretary reported that the sum of $33.80 
had accrued from royalties on Mr. Henry Adams’ 
book, which had been received, and also that the 
Chairman of the Committee on Education had been 
notified of the amount at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, and the manner in which Mr. Adams had 
stipulated that it be spent. 

Upon request of the Board of Examiners, the 
Executive Committee interpreted the words “unan- 
imous indorsement,”’ as contained in the resolution 
of instructions issued to the Board of Examiners at 
the last meeting of the Board, to mean that a letter 
ballot shall have been sent to every institute member 
of the Chapter by the Secretary. If it prove, when 
the ballots are returned, that there are no adverse 
votes, the indorsement shall be considered unani- 
mous, 

The Chairman of the Board of Examiners was 
requested to communicate with the Chairman of 
the Committee on Education, calling his attention 
to the list of accredited schools, and inquiring 
whether any others, might not be added to the list. 

The following applicants were admitted to 
membership in the Institute: 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Thomas Leslie Rose . 
Charles Kirchhoff 
Franklin Abbott 
Benjamin F. Mitchell 


The Secretary called attention to the action of 
the last Convention whereby the Board was instruc- 
ted to establish out of any funds available therefor, 
or to secure other suitable financial provisions for 
the establishment of an annual prize to be given by 
the Institute for collaborative work in the three arts 
under the American Academy at Rome. The Presi- 
dent appointed a committee of three, consisting 
of Mr. Kimball, chairman, Mr. Cram, and Mr. 
Magonigle, to confer with the officers of the Acad- 
emy of Rome, and to report to the May meeting of 
the Board, with suggestions as to ways and means, 
nature of the prize, and how to be awarded. 

The Secretary called attention to the action of 
the Iast Convention whereby the Board was in- 
instructed to establish out of any funds available 
for that purpose, a medal or medals for intercollegi- 
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ate competitions in architectural design, along the 
gencral lines suggested in the report ol the Com- 
mittee on Education. Resolved: That a committee 
of three be appointed, including the Secretary and 
Mr. Zantzinger, to consider ways and means, and 
that the Committee on Education be requested to 
prepare and submit drawings for the proposed medal. 

Resolved: That the Executive Committee ap- 
proves any action of the Louisiana Chapter looking 
to the preservation of its historic monuments, and 
that the Executive Committee regards Jackson 
Barracks as worthy of such preservation. 

Resolved: That as the Executive Committee, in 
accepting the report of the Committee on Conser- 
vation of Natural Resources at the New Orleans 
Convention, endorsed the project for the creation of 
a national forest reserve contiguous to Washington, 
the Executive Committee heartily supports this 
action of the Convention, and urges that each mem- 
ber of the Institute use his influence to forward 
this important work. 

Resolved: That the Executive Committee ap- 
proves the project for the government reserva- 
tion on Mount Desert, and that, when the Board of 
Governors therefor is created, the Institute will 
appoint two of its members to represent the Insti- 
tute, and would also request the Academy in Rome 
to appoint an architect to represent it. 

Resolved: That the Executive Committee suggest 
to the Washington Chapter the importance of mak- 
ing a survey of the Octagon, such as has been done 
by other Chapters in the case of similar historic 
buildings in their territory, and of preparing meas- 
ured drawings at not less than one-fourth scale. 

Resolved: That the House Committee investigate 
the question of occupancy of and rents received for 
use of rooms in the Octagon, and report to the Board 
in May. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Day, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Contracts and Specifica- 
tions, referring to the appointment of sub-commit- 
tees and correlation of all the Chapter committees. 
The matter was referred to the Secretary and the 
Committee on Chapters. 

The Secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the Chairman of the Committee on Institute 
Membership as to the possibility of the creation 
by Chapters of a non-resident membership at a 
nominal fee, whereby new Chapters in new territo- 
ries might more easily be formed. 

The Committee on Competitions submitted final 
draft of the Circular on Competitions, and it was 
Resolved: That, if the new edition of the Circular ot 
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Advice and Competition Code is in accordance with 
the order of the Convention, it should be issued at 
once. 

Resolved: That the House Committee be en- 
pow ered to appoint a sub-committee to examine the 
existing library of books and slides, and to report on 
this and on the matter of coédperation with the 
Avery Library. 
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Mr. Albert Kelsey was appointed a member of 
the Committee on Architectural Exhibit at the 
San Francisco Exhibition, 1915, thereby increasing 
the membership to four. The question of an exhibit 
at San Francisco was discussed, but no action was 
taken 

The Secretary was appointed a member of the 
Committee on Institute Publications. 


The Forum 


New York City, March 25, 1914. 
To THE JOURNAL: 
Architects are subjected to a phase regarding 
competitions for work of any magnitude, for which 
public competition is held, that is not conducive 
to the best results. This letter is an attempt to 
clearly state the conditions, with the hope that some 
benefit may be derived or action taken. 
The conditions follow: 
A competition occurs, according to the Ameri- 

Institute of Architects. 
sional advisers are in charge to arrange the pro- 
make the 
Excellent so far, and ideal for the best 


can One or more profes- 
gram, conduct the competition, and 
awards. 
results, 
Let us proceed farther: “A,” “B,” and “C” 
desire to compete. 
Class “A,” 
Class “‘B,”’ 


Class “‘C,” the untrained. 
Each signifies an intention of competing, and 
5 5 


represents established firms. 
young firms. 


receives, in document 
relative to training and important executed monu- 
mental, commercial, and domestic work. 


“A” fills out this document satisfactorily and 


return, an interrogatory 


is enrolled. 

““B” does not fill out the document satisfactorily 
and is not permitted to compete, for his practice 
is young and naturally confined to works of lesser 
importance. 

“C” is absolutely annihilated. 

Is this a just method of discrimination? 

“A” has no objection whatever. 

“B” and “C” have. 

Where objections exist, it is logical to infer that 
conditions are not satisfactory to those concerned. 
Now, are these objections worthy of consideration? 
“A,” not being affected, as already stated, does 
not object to these conditions. 

“B” and “C” have decided objections to “A” 
as a restrictive element, claiming that the general 
progress of competition is retarded by confining 
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practically to the same body of men all important 
public work; that it is retrogression of the profes- 
sion and inimical to the best results. 

“A,” on the other hand, brings forth the argu- 
ment that “B” and ‘“‘C” have never performed 
such work, and are therefore incompetent. But 
and here the distinction—‘‘B” is unfamiliar 
with this class of work, for he has already been 
employed by “A” for probably just this sort of 
thing. Be this as it may, two retorts are justified: 

1. Never having executed a work does not neces- 


not 


sarily prove incompetence. 
2. How did “A” 
The answer to the latter statement is simple 
enough: The present conditions regarding competi- 
tive competency were non-existent in “‘A’s” time. 
Competitions were open to all who wished to enter 
and measure their skill with their brother professionals. 
Let 
Primarily, competitions are held for the purpose of 


ever obtain his experience? 


us Imagine these conditions as existing. 


obtaining the best possible solution, given certain 
The professional advisers and jury 
The best 


conditions. 
make their awards according to merit. 
solution is chosen, with those ranking next in merit. 

“C,” being untrained, eliminates himself. 

“A” and “‘B,” however, have solved the problems 
with more or less equal distinction. This result 
limits the argument to the two classes, “A” and 
“B,” the established against the newly established 
firms. 

Should “A” be awarded the commission, there 
could be no possible objection. 

But let “B” be judged the winner! 

Objections appear, the foremost being, and a 
reasonable one, that the firm is inexperienced. 
Still, is this condition insurmountable, and con- 
sistent with fairness to those concerned? Should 
“B” be dented the privilege of competing on this 
account? No. “B” has, to all intent and purpose, 
solved the conditions to the entire satisfaction of a 
selected and jury. The 
conception, the scheme, is his. The only vital objec- 


thoroughly competent 
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tion against the award is,—inexperience. Having 
arrived at this conclusion, what action remains to 
be taken consistent with justice and the best 
results? 

Three methods of procedure seem proper: 

1. Hold the winner legally responsible. 

2. Demand association with an approved firm. 

3. Reward the winner for his scheme, and release 
him from further obligation. 

Discussion is now in order. 

The first course will always be a risk, and is 
rather to be avoided. 

The second, a forced association, should work out 
satisfactorily, provided the advisory board defin- 
itely determines the duties of those associated. 

The third, to purchase the scheme outright seems 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The acknowledged winner has been selected in 
open competition by a chosen professional body. 
The scheme’s merit is irrefutable, for has it not 
just been selected above all others? Some com- 
pensation seems proper in all fairness. Therefore, 
if not awarded the commission, a suitable mone- 
tary reward should be given the author. 

The board, now having the plan they wished 
for, may further proceed as they deem proper, as 
the design bas been bought and paid for. 

One objection, and, to my mind one only, of 
any serious weight could be brought against this 
procedure. That another firm would or could not 
carry out the design according to the “spirit” in 
which it was primarily conceived. The answer to 
this seems obvious enough, when we consider the 
embryonic state of the design at this period. The 
plan has been accepted as satisfying all conditions. 
It has been created, it exists, and is ready for 
further development, for better or best, to whom- 
soever intrusted. 

This last scheme—3—places the responsibility 
upon the professional advisers, where it should 
belong, as they have been selected for just that 
sort of thing. Further, it creates open competition, 


insuring impartiality to all, and the competing of 


professional men for the good of their profession, 
rather than for the good of the individual, to say 
nothing of the future result upon our national 
architecture. 

With our modern systems of architectural edu- 
cation, class “B” is not in the minority and its 
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grievance, for it amounts to one, and should not 
be overlooked, especially by such an important 
and effective body as the Institute. Suitable and 
proper action should be taken to overcome the 
present tendency toward restrictive competition, 
or to admit the inability of doing anything except 
retrogress twenty years, when competitions were 
open to all. But even though this be done, it would 
be a retrogression in a sense only, for now expert 
advisers are employed, whereas in the unregenerate 
days the advisers were generally selected from the 
laity on account of social, political, or commercial 
prominence. The profession has advanced thus far 
with regard to competition; let us continue the 
improvement into the next phase, and institute 
open competing with discrimination. The result 
must be progressive and constructive for the best 
that is in the profession. 

Let us be true to ourselves and have competi- 
tion in every sense of the word, or abolish it entirely. 

Joun THeopore HANEMANN, (M). 


Philadelphia, March 21, 1914. 
To THE JOURNAL: 

The attention of architects might, I think, well 
be called to the question of appraising an architect’s 
services in adjusting an insurance loss. Two cases 
have recently arisen in Philadelphia, where owners 
have made out bills of particulars for losses by fire, 
in which were included detailed costs. Among these 
items were scheduled the amounts paid for archi- 
tects’ services. 

In both cases, the fire insurace companies ruled 
that these services were intangible or unnecessary, 
and that they did not properly represent a part of the 
actual cost of the structures which had been insured. 

The owners then contended, on their part, that 
if the insurance companies were willing to pay for 
contractor’s profits they should be equally willing 
to pay for architect’s services, which are quite as 
indispensable factors in rebuilding as are those of 
the contractor. 

The insurance companies, however, were not 
inclined to view the matter in that light. The 
question then becomes one to be answered only by 
litigation, which would appear to be both an in- 
justice to the insured as well as to the architectural 


ALBERT Ke Lsey, (F). 


profession. 
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Rome Letter 


Mino da Fiesole 


It seems fair to conclude that Mino da Fiesole 
was born near Florence, in 1430, although some 
authorities are inclined to accept him as a native of 
Poppi, while still others maintain a preference for 
Fiesole. At an early age he went to work as a stone- 
cutter for a young sculptor of great promise, Desi- 
derio da Settignano. During the first years of his 
apprenticeship, he showed such talent that his 
master soon assigned him to work upon important 
commissions. Settignano died, however, just at 
the height of his career, and Mino was left to work 
out his own salvation. 

Full of despair at the loss of his master and his 
blighted hopes, he departed for Rome. Here, the 
work which he soon found on some of the marble 
tombs in San Pietro quickly made his reputation, 
and he was shortly afterward engaged by Cardinal 
Destovilla to carry out a piece of work for Santa 
Maria Maggiore. About this time, Pope Paul I] 
was building his palace of San Marco, and he em- 
ployed Mino to work on its decorations. After the 
death of the Pope, Mino was commissioned to 
design his tomb, which was considered the most 
magnificent monument that had ever been erected 
to a Pontiff. After gaining for himself a name of 
great eminence, Mino returned to Fiesole and started 
work on a tabernacle for the Nuns of the Murate. 
This was crowned with such success that many 
other commissions found their way to him, among 





which was the tomb of Count Ugo, in the Badia in 
Florence—one of his greatest masterpieces. It has 
many faults in detail, but its general conception 
and composition are marvelous. Another of his 
best works is the pulpit in the cathedral at Prato, 
a work very closely resembling in spirit his ciborium 
at Volterra. 

From close study of the ciborium at Volterra 
(built for the cathedral), but now in the baptistery, 
one can see that Mino’s success was due more 
to his ability as a composer than as a figure sculptor. 
In this ciborium the general composition, the pro- 
portions of the base, pedestal and upper portion, all 
capped by the cup and boy, are more striking than 
the individual parts and the architectural detail. 
The position of the two angels and the round opening 
in the center give the design a note of special 
interest. 

While Mino was a man of great genius and abil- 
ity, he was perhaps too much influenced by his 
master, Desiderio da Settignano. Lacking a close 
and intimate study of nature, he failed to work out 
a style truly his own. But his genius as a composer, 
combined with a certain penetrating charm, has 
made him one of the leading sculptor-architects of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

KENNETH E, CARPENTER, 
Fellow in Architecture, 
American Academy in Rome. 








Paris Letter 


The Piercing of the Rue des Italiens 


Several years ago when I contemplated, for the 
first time, the remarkable spectacle—a strange one, 
indeed, for a European architect—of the huge 
skeleton of the Times Building in New York, and 
saw, at Pittsburgh, the vastness of the work on the 
Memorial, then just beginning, | little thought that 
such a spectacle would soon be visible in Paris. 

| admired the remarkable dexterity with which the 
derricks were handled, and the extraordinary skill 
of the riggers who soared aloft upon the girders and 
who, like consummate gymnasts, hung suspended 
at the end of a wire. One watched them, hovering 


The skeleton of steel is covered with 
cut stone. The rez de chaussee is given over to shops, 
and has been left entirely free from masonry. The 
stone work is entirely carried upon an immense 
steel girder, which runs entirely around the build- 
ing. The vertical risers of the fagade are U-shaped, 
and are arranged to carry the piping used for plumb- 
ing and for carrying away rain-water. Extraordi- 
nary precautions have been taken with the joints of 
all piping, and the whole has been tested to very 
high pressure. All of the principal pipe-lines have 
been very ingeniously located so as to be quickly 
accessible without disturbing 


meters wide. 








tenants in the building. Under 
the Rue des Italiens there has 
been built a pipe gallery, where 
repairs and changes can be made 
without disturbing anyone in the 
building. The basement contains 
a vast space thoroughly lighted 
and ventilated. The appearance 
and the convenience of the build- 
ing have been so well thought 











out that a most excellent result 
has been obtained in rentals. The 
basement alone has been rented 
for 50,000 francs. In this build- 
ing Pathé Fréres have leased 








on high like tiny insects, guide the girder into its 
definite position, leaving the task of finally and 
permanently fixing in place to the equally marvel- 
ous operators of the automatic riveter. 

Eb bien! This spectacle, with a slightly different 
local color (for our workers do not yet pursue 
their labors in stiff hats, with hands carefully gloved 
and a cigar in their mouths) has been visible in Paris 
for some months in the Boulevard des 
opposite the Credit Lyonnais. 

Two derricks, unexpectedly strange in 
aspect, and furnished with giant arms having a 
radius of 20 meters, serve the left side of the struc- 
ture, while 
scaffolding 


Italiens 


steel 


the right side is served by a wooden 
carrying a which is 
mounted a crane moving upon circular rails. 


platform, upon 


By the help of these powerful mechanical devices 
from the design of the engineer Perbel, it was pos- 
sible, in less than three months, to erect the entire 
steel skeleton of this huge building, of which the 
two parts are entirely separated by a street 13 


space requiring an annual rental 
of 500,000 francs. 

During a brief interview with Monsieur Arnaud, 
the distinguished architect who drew the plans for 
the building, I was led to inquire why reinforced 
concrete was not adopted. He replied that it cer- 
tainly would have been if the necessary time could 
have been spent to have carried the work out in 
that material; but, in view of the enormous capital 
involved, and the incident loss of interest, it was 
necessary to erect the building in the briefest time 
possible. Apart from that requirement, the owners 
gave all the time necessary to the architect in order 
that he might most carefully study the project, 
even to the minutest details, and provide in advance 
for the manufacture of all of the steel-work. 

We are happy to see these rapid methods of 
construction introduced into Paris. Once again 
they offer signal proof of the fact that modern 
necessities demand new methods. The Equitable 
Society of the United States has already adopted 
similar methods for its new building in the Place 
de l’Opera. JeAN-PAuL ALAUx. 
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Committee Activities 


Public Information 


A Survey of the Work of the Future 


Are the ideas which led to the creation of the 
Committee of Public Information, and to its estab- 
lishment by the last Convention as a Standing 
Committee of the Institute, in any sense revolution- 
ary, when contrasted with the ideals of the founders 
of the Institute? Do the policies suggested in these 
acts differ, except in detail, with the aspirations 
cherished by those whose acts have made the 
Institute what it is today? Are these acts other 
than an expression of a change in conditions 
definite steps looking toward the establishment of 
an architecture expressive of democracy? Are they 
not an effort directed toward a coérdination of the 
many forces, the expression of which must, of 
necessity, be contained in our work of today, and 
of the future, if we are to develop a homogeneous 
art? And far from assuming egoism to be the motif 
of this endeavor, is it not, instead, the sincere 
expression of a desire to serve? Is it not a recog- 
nition of the fact that there are, within our body, a 
greater number capable of advancing the effort 
looking toward the development of better physical 
conditions throughout our land? Is it not, moreover, 
a recognition of the fact that there are, outside our 
own body, a great number of our people, equally 
ready and prepared for coéperation, and that to 
these the effort which we may put forth is but an 
invitation to share in the fruition of our own and 
their ideals? 


The Problems Ahead 


In the Journal, I have already considered certain 
clemental propositions bearing upon the practice 
of architecture in our cities, together with the nature 
of the problems confronting us, as architects, In any 
effort which we may put forth in our endeavor to 
bring the standards of our practice and achievement 
toa higher level. These arguments may be expressed 
in a word: The greater part of our endeavor to 
create an architecture which can be measured in 
terms of economy, art, or beauty, is lost because 
there exist certain definite, hampering conditions 
standing in the path of achievement. These con- 
ditions consist of laws and ordinances based upon 
the traditions of a day when the art of building 
was totally unlike that of the present. These laws 
do not provide for the proper development of our 
cities from the economic point of view, and are, in 


consequence, an unsound foundation upon which 
to base a proper esthetic structure. Added to this 
obstacle is the fact that, although our idealism is 
based upon economy and common sense, in Civic 
development and human betterment, the public 
does not yet so understand it. In consequence, 
there is lacking that codrdination of forces without 
which a better architecture is impossible of develop- 
ment. 

These arguments have little or no value unless 
we can, as a result, determine the methods whereby 
the obstacles in our path may be overcome. In 
other words, we must find the remedy and we must 
apply it. We must be specific as to the nature of 
the measures to be applied, and we must not spare 
ourselves, either in the analysis or in the nature of 
the remedy. If this requires personal sacrifice, then 
such must be given, and we must not shirk the 
preliminary steps. 


What the Public Thinks 

For some time past I have kept clippings from 
the daily press and our general periodicals, bearing 
in any way upen matters relating to the work of 
our profession. These have been collected, in order 
that we might be able to analyze the nature and 
character of the ideas read by the public, and, in 
turn, understand more fully the exact nature of 
what we term public sentiment upon such questions. 
This group of clippings in itself presents, not a 
surmise, a guess, or a theory, but, instead, a most 
pertinent fact. We may be aware of a condition 
through daily contact, but, when the same con- 
dition is presented in this form, its nature appears 
all too obvious. These clippings cover our whole 
range of interest, from questions concerning the 
development of the National Capital, acts of 
Congress related thereto and bearing upon our Code 
of Ethics, speeches in Congress, acts relating to 
civic development in our cities, editorial comments, 
letters in the public press from the “people,” letters 
by members of our profession to the public press, 
and statements by architects relating to public 
matters, both in the general press and in our own 
semi-technical journals. 


The City of Common Sense 


It is obvious, from the nature of these state- 
ments, that there exists a wide gap between our 
idealism and that which the public understands it 
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to be. It is quite the exception to find, in the 
articles or letters written by laymen or in the 
editorial comments of the public press, any sugges- 
tion that there exists a clear understanding of the 
essences of our aims. It is evident, first of all, that 
there is an absolute lack of standard in judging 
questions of art and beauty, and it is very rare 
indeed to find a statement which associates these 
elements with those of utility and economy. Though 
a curious perversion of the facts of the case, our aim 
in the larger aspects of civic development is made 
to appear that of providing art and beauty, regard- 
less of cost and consequences; while the public is 
depicted as bravely and heroically trying to curb 
our attempts in what seems to them to be a useless 
expenditure of public moneys. Our statements, 
as architects, made for the most part in the spirit 
of a reply, and in the main consisting of arguments 
from the esthetic points of view, have rather fos- 
tered this attitude of mind than otherwise. We 
have appeared in advocacy of civic betterment 
under the too-oft-used caption, “The City Beau- 
tiful,” and in so doing have not made clear our 
position, that we expect a better esthetic condition 
to result from a more logical and economic program 
of physical development; in other words, we have 
not stated that our aim is first to provide ““The City 
of Common Sense.” Having these assembled state- 
ments en masse, it is evident that the amount of 
serious thought given to such subjects is small 
indeed when compared with other and far less 
important topics; still more noticeable is the fact 
that our own contribution to the general press is 
small indeed. 


The Architect in the Public Press 

The architect’s appearance in the press has 
been associated with the thought that it Is an 
effort toward self-aggrandizement and advertising. 
This is both an utterly wrong and a _ hopelessly 
narrow conception of the relation of the architect 
to the world’s work. Architects cannot express 
themselves clearly through their executed work 
under the present conditions, owing to the fact 
that their efforts in so many instances can result in 
little else than a compromise. Some one must 
point the way, and nothing could be more logical 
than that architects should take it upon themselves 
individually to spread broadcast the ideals which 
they possess. Their hesitancy at appearance in 
the public press has not strengthened their position, 
while their efforts have not infrequently led many 
of our newspapers to treat their aims in a super- 
ficial way. 

The nature of their endeavor is such that they 
cannot expect to meet other than strong and 
vigorous opposition on the part of factions in our 
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legislative bodies, when dealing with questions of 
this sort. It is therefore of utmost importance for 
them to analyze the nature of the opposing forces, 
and so to shape their course as to be able to meet 
and successfully contend with this opposition. This 
can never be done by theorizing regarding archi- 
tecture; it can be done only by presenting the facts 
concerning our aims. 

One has but to follow the comments appearing 
in the public press when there is before one of our 
legislative bodies a measure dealing with a subject 
closely associated with architecture, to fully realize 
that the superficial notice given is due solely to a 
complete misunderstanding of the purpose sought. 


The Failure of Present Methods of 
Appealing to the Public 


Let us consider for a moment our present method 
of dealing with such questions. Take, for example, 
the repeal of the Tarsney Act. It is quite unneces- 
sary here to repeat the report of the special com- 
mittee of the Institute on the repeal of this act. 
This report appeared in full in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of October, 1912, and reviewed the measures 
taken by the Institute, when the question was under 
discussion, to bring the subject before the general 
public, and it contains in the final paragraph this 
pertinent sentence: “It seems to your committee 
that architects should be encouraged to take a more 
lively interest in the views on art subjects of rep- 
resentatives in Congress, when they come before 
the primaries, and, if necessary, when they come up 
for election.” 

Before the repeal of the Tarsney Act, as stated 
by the report of the Institute’s committee, we took 
the trouble to appeal to the people—when it was 
too late. They have probably again forgotten, and 
we are not exerting ourselves individually to remind 
them. We assumed, in appealing to the people on 
this question, that they would understand, and 
would back us in our effort. The report states that 
they did both. But, if we wish ideas of this sort to 
take root; if we wish to become a factor in molding 
the trend of public opinion, then it is our duty to 
see that issues of this nature are constantly kept 
before the people, who, in turn, and from time to 
time, choose the representatives to act for them. 
It is all very well for our committees to meet with 
the committees of our legislatures, and for each of 
us to address our congressmen and representatives 
upon such matters, but it is at the same time the 
ineffectual way. 


The Discouraging Work on Building 
Codes 


This identical program is carried out in matters 
pertaining to civic development. Consider the 
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attempts of our Institute Chapters to provide better 
building codes for our cities. Members of our Chap- 
ters have spent time without measure on the 
laborious work of draughting ‘Proposed Codes,” 
and all to what end? In too many cases, to have 
them rejected, or at least so modified by the board 
of aldermen as to nullify the value of the effort. 
The building codes of our cities are fundamental 
in shaping the expression of our municipal archi- 
tecture. These codes express most accurately the 
limitations we place upon individual and community 
rights. From them we can measure the value which 
we set upon health, safety, and the life of the citizens 
of our communities. 

For a Chapter to remain silent while such a work 
is under consideration is little less than absurd. 
Preliminary and leading to the preparation of a 
code, or a group of ordinances having to do with 
physical development of our cities, there should be 
instituted, through a proper committee, a full and 
open discussion of the questions at issue, so that, 
when the Chapter in question had determined to 
recommend the exact nature of the laws to be 
enacted, the code committee could be instructed 
by the members of a Chapter as to the nature of 
the recommendations which the Chapter itself 
would finally adopt and recommend. 


The Effect of These Methods 
on Architects 

The effect of this lack of publicity is indicated 
very clearly in the attendance, the apparent interest, 
and the knowledge displayed by individual members 
of a chapter, when the tentative code comes before 
them for consideration. The long laborious work of 
the code committee may be set aside by the 
Chapter, simply because the Chapter, in majority, 
had not stated at the outset the general terms of 
the code of ordinances which would express the 
Chapter’s ideas. There are first certain elemental 
propositions to be considered, such as: Should the 
Chapter assume the position of a legislative body, 
and present to the board of aldermen a document 
already compromised, upon the assumption that 
such a clause might pass, or could not pass, as the 
case might appear? Would it not be more logical 
for the Chapter to assume the attitude of an expert 
who states, in no misleading terms, that certain 
clauses should be enacted, backing such statements 
with vigorous and sound arguments, not only before 
the board of hearings, but in the public press as 
well? There should be no hesitation on our part, 
for we know that our aim in such matters coincides 
very closely with the wishes of the public. These 
wishes and our aims, put in the form of a code, 
ordinances, or laws, as the case may be, would then 
appear as a demand on the part of the people, and 
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such demands, if vigorously pressed, would in turn 
become laws. 


Leadership Belongs to Architects 

If we are to be effective in bringing about a 
better condition in the practice of architecture, our 
program must be one of never-ceasing effort in 
placing before the reading public clear and concise 
statements concerning our position, and the simple 
nature of our idealism. We cannot do this through 
the deliberations of our societies alone; we cannot 
accomplish this through our canons of ethics, nor 
can we obtain anything of permanent or lasting 
value through spasmodic appeals to the people or 
deliberations with the committees of our legislative 
bodies. 

The nature of our training is such that it is 
logical for us to assume the position of leadership 
among the many groups of individuals and societies 
whose aim is a betterment of the physical develop- 
ment of our cities. If we live up to our ideals, it is 
moreover our duty to assume such a leadership. To 
do this, we must demonstrate that we shirk no part 
of the task. 


The Splendid Results Accomplished 
by the Journal 


In the Journal of the Institute and in the Com- 
mittee on Public Information we have two mediums 
whereby we may accomplish this end. The Journal 
is, I believe, destined to exercise an inestimable 
influence upon not only the welfare of the Institute, 
but upon all the great problems of human better- 
ment, with which both artists and architects must 
concern themselves. That this is so is evidenced by 
the progress which the Journal has made, but it is 
also of the utmost importance ‘to us and our work 
that the most serious consideration of every archi- 
tect be given to the problem undertaken by this 
committee of the Institute. These are, I believe, 
the first real serious efforts toward a coérdination 
of the energies and talents of architects with the 
great unmeasured force shaping our civilization. In 
the past, we have theorized and argued concerning 
an architecture expressive of our day and age. and 
by formula we have tried to evolve something new— 
something that would express these forces. In the 
work of the Journal and of the Committee on 
Public Information, we are creating forces, the nature 
of which cannot but help to inspire us toward an 
unconscious expression. This work of the Institute 
has been but recently established—is, so to speak, 
but just begun; yet in its short existence it has 
accomplished much, and in the results thus far 
evident we are perfectly justified in forecasting 
that a day will come, in the not-far-distant future, 
when architects shall be asked by the people to 
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direct the effort along those lines of municipal and 
state legislation which should logically and right- 
fully be their work. 


An Example of Inertia 


A statement appearing very recently in one of 
our leading architectural journals serves to reflect 
a usual attitude. In an editorial upon “Regulating 
the Heights of Buildings” (referring to New York), 
we find these two sentences at the end: “To discover 
a solution of the problem that will promise the 
greatest relief and benefit the greatest number, 
involving the least possible amount of individual 
loss and hardship, is the task that now confronts 
the Mayor’s special committee. Results will be 
awaited with more than usual interest.” The last 
sentence expresses exactly the position we are so apt 
to take. We are always ready to advise regarding the 
specific nature of the law or ordinance, but we are 
never ready to take the initiative in the step required 
to convert these proposals into laws. 


What the Chapter Committees 
Can Do 


The duty of a Chapter Committee on Public 
Information should include the consideration of 
such questions in the press read by the general 
public. It should see to it that the ideas which we 
possess find their way to the people. No matter 
how seriously we may feel upon an issue at hand, 
we are slow to act when it comes to putting our 
opinion before the public. With such committees, 
active and interested in their work, it would be a 
simple matter to provide reading matter for the 
public that would be both interesting and in- 
structive. If this work were well thought out and 
arranged in sequence of thought and argument, it 
would have an immediate effect both upon the 
character of laws enacted and the quality of archi- 
tecture to be developed in the future. Indirectly, 
it would place us in a position of authority, a con- 
dition so lamentably lacking at present. 

There are other duties to which such committees 


Contracts and 


Architects’ Bureau of Technical Service. 

A report was made to the New Orleans Conven- 
tion of the Institute which showed that members of 
the Institute have, under the above name, set up 
an economic agency of great interest. 

At the meeting of the Board held just before the 
Convention, the Bureau asked for the codperation 
of the Institute, and offered the Institute a share in 
the control of its affairs. The Board, feeling that it 
had not sufficient information on which to take 
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may well attend. There are many meetings of our 
societies at which statements and addresses are 
made both by members of our profession and by our 
guests as well, all of which is supposed to be reported 
in our daily press. On certain pages of my scrap- 
book I have brought together all that the public 
read the morning following different meetings of 
this nature. Frankly, it is a poor showing. One in 
particular I note in which a vital public question 
was under consideration. In this case, our important 
guest was reported at some length, his position 
being well known by the public in such matters, 
but of our attitude and what we had to say on the 
subject not a single word was to be found. The 
papers want this material; it is news; it is for their 
interest to have it; it is our duty to see that they 
are given it, and we can accomplish this by seeing 
that reporters are given such material as will aid 
them in bringing the subject before the public. 


The Hope of the Future 

It is not my purpose here to outline all, or even 
a small part, of the many phases of this work; I am 
rather simply suggesting that, with our efforts thus 
considered, and with such policies actually carried 
out, it then remains for us but to express in our 
executed work the spirit of the day in which the 
forces creating both art and laws have been brought 
into harmony and accord. If we doubt, if the people 
doubt, our ability to meet the situation, we have 
but to point to the past, where we find that art has 
followed art, always an unconscious expression of 
the idealism of a people. It is in this way that we 
can show the public that we are not dreamers, but, 
instead, practical men, using practical means to an 
end; thus may the way be paved toward the condi- 
tions under which we may hope to accomplish in the 
field of architecture, art, and beauty, a little of what 
we may have dreamed. Is it too much to ask the 
loyal codperation of every member of the Institute 
and its Chapters in the work of advancing such a 
program? 

FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, (M), Chairman. 


Specifications 


immediate action, ordered that a brief report upon 
the scope and purpose of the Bureau be made to the 
convention and, at its January meeting, instructed 
the Standing Committee on Contracts and Specifi- 
cations to investigate the matter and report upon it. 

Since the members of the standing committee 
are widely scattered, the duty of examining into the 
Bureau has fallen upon the chairman, who writes 
this letter at the request of the President of the 
Institute. 











The Bureau springs from the idea that few archi- 
tects are able to employ specialists capable of pre- 
paring accurate and scientific specifications for all 
the many materials, methods, and devices employed 
in modern construction, but that many architects 
by combining might employ a corps of such men. 

To perform efficiently its functions, such a 
Bureau should be prepared not merely to furnish 
well-considered forms of specification for innu- 
merable single items, but it should be a mine of 
information as to what processes and materials are 
best adapted to the architect’s desired ends, what 
articles of proved reliability may be had for his 
purposes, and what firms may be commended to 
him as capable of carrying out particular sorts of 
work, 

The Bureau has already done much work along 
these lines, having in its Specification Index some 
two thousand items upon which information can be 
furnished almost immediately upon receipt of a 
request. It also has facilities for prompt inquiry into 
such matters as are not already covered in its files. 

At present, it is established only in one center, 
its office being in the Architects’ Building, 101 Park 
Ave., New York City; but it expects to have offices 
in Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, and San 
Francisco, thus covering the local requirements of 
various parts of the country. 

It appears to most architects that it is a defect 
of the Bureau’s system that it depends for its opera- 
tion upon the financial support of manufacturers. 
Its position would be more independent and stronger 
if it were maintained solely by architects, but those 
in charge of it feel that, until the Bureau has demon- 
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strated its value to the profession, they cannot ask 
architects to bear any part of the expenses of its 
operation; but they hope that, when its usefulness 
is recognized, architects will be glad to pay for its 
services. 

The architects who have established the Bureau 
do not intend it as a source of profit. They will 
expend whatever surplus over running expenses may 
result in increasing its efficiency. 

It is obvious that the Bureau, if ably conducted, 
has possibilities of very great usefulness to the pro- 
fession, and that it ought to be carried on by the 
coéperative effort of members of the profession. 
The Institute should seriously consider whether it 
ought not, without in any way involving itself in 
financial responsibility, to assist the Bureau by 
making a more careful examination of its affairs, 
by offering suggestions for their improvement, and 
perhaps by having representation in its manage- 
ment, 

As the Board of Directors wishes to have all 
available information before determining what re- 
lations, if any, should be established between the 
Bureau and the Institute, the President of the 
Institute suggests that members who have had cor- 
respondence with the Bureau should inform the 
chairman of the Standing Committee whether, 
and to what degree, they find the Bureau of use to 
them. It is also suggested that members who have 
not availed themselves of such services, which are 
rendered without charge to architects, should do so 
and report as above. Such information should, if 
possible, be sent before May 1. 

FranK Mites Day, (F), Chairman. 


The Board of Directors, at its January meeting, gave permission to the Standing Committee on Con- 
tracts and Specifications to establish such sub-committees as it deemed well. In accordance therewith, 
the Standing Committee has established the following sub-committees: 





ContTRACTsS— 
*A. B. Pond, Chicago, Chairman. 
*F, W. Ferguson, Boston. 
Goodhue Livingston, New York. 
Benjamin S. Hubbell, Cleveland. 
Myron Hunt, Los Angeles. 


SPECIFICATIONS— 
*Clarence A. Martin, Ithaca, Chairman. 
Otto Wolf, Philadelphia. 
C. S. Frost, Chicago. 
*F. W. Ferguson, Boston. 
(One to be appointed.) 


Quantity SURVEY— 
*Sullivan W. Jones, New York, Chairman. 
Albert Kahn, Detroit. 
H. J. Carlson, Boston. 
Ben. J. Lubschez, Kansas City. 
G. Alexander Wright, San Francisco. 


Basic Buitpinc CopeE— 
*A. O. Elzner, Cincinnati, Chairman. 
R. E. Schmidt, Chicago. 
*Thomas Nolan, Philadelphia. 
Edward Stotz, Pittsburgh. 
Ernest Flagg, New York. 
*Norman Isham, Providence. 


L. C. Holden, New York. 


STANDARDIZING ADVERTISING— 
Leon Coquard, Detroit, Chairman. 
F. Stanley Hall, Chicago. 
*Sullivan W. Jones, New York. 
C. L. Borie, Jr., Philadelphia. 
Normand S. Patton, Chicago. 


*A member of the Standing Committee on Contracts 
and Specifications. 


Correspondence relative to the matter in charge of any of the above committees should be addressed 
to its chairman. 
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Competitions 


Wisconsin Chapter. 


Upon the appointment by the Governor of the 
Commission for the Wisconsin Building at the Pan- 
ama Pacific Exposition, the Chapter offered the 
services of a committee of architects to assist in 
preparing a competition program which should com- 
ply with the Institute’s Code. The commission 
declined such assistance, and prepared a program 
so much at variance with the one which could be 
sanctioned by the Institute that many of the archi- 
tects of the state were unable to compete. The Wis- 
consin Chapter has issued the following statement: 

“The controversy over the selection of plans for 
the Panama-Pacific Building has been brought to a 
culmination by the action of the commission in 
making a choice. It seems proper to state the posi- 
tion of the Wisconsin Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects in connection herewith. 

“An exposition is largely conducted for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating, in a specific and compara- 
tive form, the realizations of nations and peoples of 
their ideals in industry, the sciences, and the arts, 
and its awards are to those who have most nearly 
approached these ideals, whose standing in the scale 
of society is marked by their successful achieve- 
ments. It therefore places the design of the build- 
ing which is to represent this state on a plane which 
should be higher than that set by a group of men, 
unversed in the esthetics of design; for, however 
well intended, the result of their choice can hardly 
be expected to comply with the foregoing ideals. 

“The American Institute of Architects has long 
ago, and through much experience, found that but 
one method for securing such results was possible. 
It has found it necessary that all designs be placed 
on an anonymous basis (that is, no names or recog- 
nizable marks to be shown upon the drawings), that 
they should all be made on a common basis of size 
and appearance, and they should be judged as to 
relative merit by an architect of repute, having no 
direct or indirect interest in any of them. In other 
words, only through the complete elimination of 
influence, other than that of merit, will a competi- 
tion program secure for the public the best service. 

“The Institute issues a circular of advice relative 
to the conduct of architectural competitions, detailed 
in its nature, and which is used by the federal and 
many state governments with the most happy results. 
Such.a program the Wisconsin commission declined 
to adopt, and for this reason members of the local 


Chapter, which includes the leading architects of 
the state, refuse to present plans. The competition 
became thus what is known as a closed one, exclud- 
ing the best talent, to the disadvantage of Wisconsin. 

“The whole affair is unfortunate in every way, 
and it is especially to be regretted that the commis- 
sion seemed to resent any suggestions from those who 
were striving for the adoption of a method which, 
experience has shown, whould have secured for the 
state representation equal in every way to that of 
any other state or country.” 

The Milwaukee Free Press has also commented 
editorially upon the situation as follows, and we 
welcome the opportunity of expressing our appre- 
ciation of the admirable sentiments therein dis- 
played. 

“The protest of the Wisconsin Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects against the methods 
employed in conducting the competition of plans 
for the Wisconsin Building at the Panama-Pacific 
Fair appears to be well grounded. 

“Here was an opportunity to lift architectural 
competitions for public buildings out of the old 
discredited slough of political pull and amateur 
judgment, and to establish them upon a basis of 
merit, determined by trained, authoritative and 
independent judgment. 

“But the Wisconsin commission that had the 
matter in hand did not see its opportunity in that 
light. Its members did not like the idea of having 
the competition anonymous, of having outside 
architects of repute as judges. They preferred to 
know just who the competing architects were, 
whose plan belonged to whom, and above all, they 
themselves wanted to be the judges. 

“They preferred this old discredited method in 
spite of the knowledge that it would exclude most of 
the leading architects of the state, who, as members 
of the American Institute, do not enter competitions 
so conducted. In other words, the commission pre- 
ferred to keep its finger in the pie, although it 
meant the ham-stringing of the competition and a 
consequent injury to the people of Wisconsin. 

“Well, they have had their way, and as a result, 
the people of Wisconsin are going to be represented 
at the fair by a building which, whatever else may 
be said for or against it, is about as typical of the 
state as an Eskimo igloo. 

“We may add that the rules recommended for 
architectural competitions by the American Insti- 
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tute of Architects have been largely adopted by 
progressive states and cities the country over, and 
to an extent by the federal government itself. 

“They insure the complete elimination of un- 
desirable influence and untrained judgment in such 
competitions, establish the criterion of merit on a 
basis of expert judgment, and thus secure for the 
people the best service in a public field which 
has largely been the preserve of mediocrity and 
politics. 

“It is not our desire, nor have we any reason to 
impugn the motives of the commissioners for their 
course in the matter; we can only charge them with 
a most regrettable blindness toward one of the most 
progressive movements affecting the esthetic wel- 
fare of the people.” 


Southern Pennsylvania Chapter. 


An article published in the American School- 
board Journal, which outlined the method of selec- 
tion of an architect in Parkersburg, West Virginia, was 
read to the Chapter and very favorably commented 
upon. The main points in this article were as follows: 

“The Board, in a preliminary way, has decided 
upon the kind of building that will meet the require- 
ments. Sketches are not desired. The architect who 
is best qualified will be selected. You are asked to 
appear before the Board and answer the following: 

“How long have you been engaged in your pro- 
fession as an architect? 

“What has been your training and experience? 
Included in this question, the Board desires infor- 
mation as to what buildings you have designed, in- 
cluding buildings other than school buildings. 

“The Board would be pleased to see photographs 
of some of the more important buildings which you 
have planned and erected. 

“Give the approximate cost of the various struc- 
tures which you present as examples of your work. 
Also, state the names of the general contractors for 
such buildings, and state whether or not you had 
charge of the supervision of the construction. 

“What are your facilities for handling work of 
this kind? 

“Give such other information as you yourself 
would like to have if you were about to employ an 
architect for a building of this kind. 

“The above information should be submitted in 
writing, which should be left with the Board; but the 
Board desires you to appear personally at the proper 
time, if you are interested in this work. 

“After the Board has decided on its architect, he 
will be expected to prepare preliminary sketches 
until a satisfactory plan has been evolved. Should 
the architect appear incompetent, the Board re- 
serves a right to make such other selection without 
obligation to the first party.” 
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Indiana Chapter. 


“The earnest codperation of every member in the 
attempt now being made to abolish the practice of 
submitting preliminary sketches in competition is 
necessary to bring this practice into disrepute with 
the public as well as the profession. In general, the 
members are meeting this problem squarely, and the 
Executive Committee is much encouraged in its 
efforts to educate the public and dignify the pro- 
fession in Indiana in this regard. The preparation 
of preliminary sketches by two or more architects 
for the same project at the same time is defined by 
the Institute as participation in an unapproved 
competition, and each such participant is guilty of 
unprofessional conduct. Refusal to take part in 
unapproved competitions is required of all members 
of the Institute, and of all members of the Chapters 
allied with it. The obligations of each member of the 
Indiana Chapter are therefore clear and without 
question. 

“The custom of submitting drawings and photo- 
graphs of projects already designed or built similar 
in character to the project under consideration, to- 
gether with such data relating to each applicant’s 
professional accomplishments and reputation, is 
urged as a substitute for the preliminary sketch as 
a means of interesting the owner or committee. 
This method has been recently tried out in several 
instances by members of the Chapter with most 
satisfactory results.”’—From the Foreword, by Secre- 
tary Foltz, to the Chapter Bulletin No. 20. 


“Those of you who have followed the work of the 
Executive Committee in the handling of cases of 
unprofessional conduct have doubtless noted that 
all of the offenses considered were of a single class— 
participation in unregulated competition. The 
occasional defense is made to the committee that 
the terms of the competition seemed fair. Gentle- 
men, when a competition program comes to you, 
and you wonder if you may properly take part, there 
is one unfailing guide for your conduct. If the pro- 
gram is an approved one, you will find on the last 
page of a form similar to this: 

“*This program of competition is approved,’ with 
a date following, over the signature of the chairman 
of the Institute Committee of Competitions, or over 
that of the chairman of the sub-committee for the 
territory in which the competition will be held. The 
chairman of this sub-committee is always the 
President of the Chapter. 

“The officers of your Chapter hope that there 
will be no further necessity for discussing this par- 
ticular phase of unprofessional conduct. They wish 
to direct their thunderbolts against another ethical 
sin—obtaining commissions on the basis of fees. :To 
cut a price is just as unfair as to influence the award 
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of a competition. It is held less heinous, it is to be 
presumed, only because those losing have lost no 
actual money through the preparations of draw- 
ings. Unfair as it is to others, it is bad business for 
the individual. No matter what arguments may be 
advanced in favor of even occasional cutting of 
prices, better ones may be offered for maintaining 
them.”—From the address of President Adelsperger. 


San Francisco Chapter. 


Mr. Mooser, reporting for the Sub-Committee on 
Competitions, referred to the San Francisco Public 
Library Competition (limited), stating that the pro- 
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gram had been referred to the San Francisco sub- 
committee, and had been approved. Also, that the 
competition of the High School at Chico had been 
brought to the attention of the committee. He 
stated that there were many competition programs, 
similar to the Chico program, being published, which 
show every evidence of having been prepared with 
the assistance of architects, and which are cleverly 
drawn as a bait to the profession. It was to be re- 
gretted that members of the profession lent them- 
selves to the preparation of these programs, and 
further that so many participated in these compe- 
titions. 


The Repair of Ancient Buildings 


Some Remarks by C. R. PEERS, F.A.S., Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
at a meeting of the R. I. B. A. 


We are considering here tonight the question 
of the repair of ancient buildings, and Mr. Forsyth 
has laid down certain fundamental principles. He 
said that there should be independent and sufficient 
repair. Of course, we can agree that any repair shall 
be sufficient, but that is only begging the question, 
because we have various ideas as to what sufficiency 
means. 

As to independence, I am afraid | do not agree. 
It is the last thing any repair should be. The harm 
which has been done in these matters in this coun- 
try has been done by the independent repairer. 
You have seen a specimen of it in the case of the 
interesting Hertfordshire church. If we are to 
begin with fundamental principles we must begin 
in this way. Take an ancient building—whether in 
ruins or whether in use it does not matter. You 
must secure its permanent preservation so far as 
your skill and its materials will allow. There are 
two things to be considered. You must not impair 
the historic interest of the building; it must, so far 
as possible, tell you afterward everything that it 
could tell you before. And you must also consider 
the xsthetic side; anything which you do to pre- 
serve the history must not permanently injure the 
appearance of the building—I say “‘permanently” 
advisedly. 

These are the respective provinces of the antiquary 
and the artist—or the architect, for artist and archi- 
tect are one in this matter. When a building is in 
need of repair it is in a bad way, and something must 
be done to it. Anything which you do will, to a cer- 
tain extent, destroy the building’s history; it must 
do. An old building, which has been neglected for 
years, may be roofless, its joints will be bad, and 
you will have to take away the old, decayed mortar 
and reset certain stones. 
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If you think that you should leave such a building 
alone until it tumbles down, well and good; we are 
not arguing on that side; we are speaking of pre- 
serving. And if our efforts seem to be brutal, we 
have to consider why we are making them. Various 
methods have been advocated tonight, and several 
of them I would have liked to speak about if there 
had been time. There is a great distinction between 
buildings which are still occupied and buildings 
which are ruins. Buildings which are in use are 
still adding to their history; they are alive. Build- 
ings which are in ruin are dead; their history is 
ended. There is all the difference in the world in 
their treatment. 

When a building is a ruin, you must do your best 
to preserve all that is left of it by every means in 
your power—by pointing and grouting. Your 
course in regard to this is clear. When, however, 
you come to a building which is being used as a 
dwelling-house, or a church, or whatever it is, you 
have a different set of problems. You have to per- 
petuate it as a living building, one adapted to the 
use of the present generation, but which has a his- 
tory to be preserved. I should be the last to advo- 
cate the destruction of history, but a building 
which is still fulfilling a purpose has a right to add 
to its history so long as good and noble materials 
are used; it is sheer sentimentality to say it has not. 

Recently I went down to Tattershall, where Mr. 
Weir has done some good work in making the build- 
ing habitable. He has re-roofed the castle and put 
in floors, and where the windows had lost their 
tracery he has put in new stone tracery; and he is 
right. People may say he is falsifying evidence, for 
a hundred years hence someone may say “Look 
at those fifteenth-century windows.” But you can- 
not legislate for Tom Fool. If a man does not 
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understand the difference between fifteenth-century 
and twentieth-century windows, it is his own look- 
out. Mr. Weir has used stone of lasting quality, 
and it is very good work and very beautiful. He 
has done one thing which I do not agree with, and 
that is that where he had to house certain saddle- 
bars in the broken stone jambs, he has made the 
jambs good in cement. Now what we do at present 
is nothing but a palliative. The great enemy which 
we have to fight is stone-decay, and we do not know 
how to fight it. Consequently, we put in new stone 
or cement; we do so because we cannot preserve the 
life of the old stone. When we know how to pre- 
serve stone, all these expedients will be unnecessary. 

In the case of St. John’s, Oxford, Mr. Turner 
says we must not shock modern susceptibilities 
by putting in new stone in the old weathered front. 
But will you allow modern susceptibilities to stand 
in the way of use for future generations? In fifty 
years’ time your new stone will look nearly as good 
as the other, and the building will still be a stone 
building, as it was meant to be; your cement and 
tiles will not improve in looks and will perpetuate 
no history whatever. 

You must be honest and courageous. You will 


Registration 


Report and Recommendations of the Council of the 


R. 1. B. A. 


“On the 8th January, 1912, the proposals of the 
Council of the R.I.B.A., for the absorption of the 
Society of Architects and the promotion of a Regis- 
tration Bill were submitted to a General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute and referred back to the 
Council for further consideration. The Council 
thereupon appointed a committee, with numerous 
representatives of the provincial Societies, to con- 
sider the whole question of registration, and to 
report to the Council upon it. 

“The Registration Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
devoted more than twelve months to an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the business referred to them, and 
on 28th March, 1913, presented to the Council a 
report. It will be seen that the report emphasised 
the fact that, in the opinion of the expert advisers 
of the Royal Institute, there is very little prospect 
of any Bill for the Statutory Registration of Archi- 
tects becoming law in the near future, and stated 
that, in the opinion of that Committee, ‘many 
years must elapse and great (possibly useless) 
expenditure must be incurred before Registration 
by Statute can be effected.’ 

“The Council, acting on the advice of the Regis- 
tration Committee, decided to obtain the opinions 
of the Councils of the Allied Societies upon the 
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find a lot of people ready to call you a vandal, and 
to say that you are not worthy to touch these build- 
ings; but you must risk that—it would be moral 
cowardice not to. Do not touch a single stone that 
you can help, but where there is decay, which can 
no longer be safely let alone, put materials back as 
far as you can in the way you found them. Take, 
as an example, Westminster Abbey; there is hardly 
a single original stone on the outside, but West- 
minster Abbey is still a stone building. If its past 
surveyors had held Mr. Turner’s views, it would 
probably have been all tiles and cement by now. 

You will remember Augustus Czsar’s boast that 
he found Rome a city of brick and left it a city of 
marble. Mr. Turner’s school would find London 
a city of stone and leave it a city of tiles and cement. 
Never use base materials if you can help it, and do not 
be afraid that your repairs will deceive future ages. 
Ancient repairs, done without afterthought or self- 
consciousness, do not mislead us today; our own 
repairs, honestly done, with the knowledge of the 
antiquary and in the spirit of the artist, will not 
destroy the history and meaning of a building for 
those who have eyes to see.—From the Journal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


of Architects 


alternative policies suggested in the Report— 
namely, that of proceeding at once with the Bill as 
drafted, or, in the alternative, that of obtaining by 
a new Charter the recognition by the Privy Coun- 
cil of the compulsory Examination of the R.1I.B.A. 
for all intending Architects, and of such a Scale of 
Charges as the Privy Council may approve. 

“In April, 1913, copies of the Report of the Regis- 
tration Committee were sent confidentially to these 
bodies, and they were requested to give careful 
consideration to it and to submit their opinions to 
the R.I.B.A. Council in due course. The Council 
meanwhile decided to appoint a_ representative 
Committee, to be called the Constitutional Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of considering all matters 
that might affect the constitution, organization, 
and functions of the Royal Institute. As the Bill 
drafted by the Registration Committee had a 
serious bearing upon these points, the Report was 
referred to this Committee, who were requested to 
consider it from the constitutional point of view, 
and to report to the Council upon the alternative 
policies suggested by the Registration Committee. 

“The Constitutional Committee carefully con- 
sidered the subject referred to them, and had the 
advantage of having before them the opinions 
received, up to date, from the Councils of the 
Allied Societies. 
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“Though some of the replies are in favour of 
proceeding with a Registration Bill in Parliament, 
the Council are strongly impressed by the reluc- 
tance of others to take such a course, and by the 
opinion so definitely expressed by the Registra- 
tion Committee as to the extreme difficulty of get- 
ting such a Bill placed upon the Statute Book. 

“The Resolutions of the General Meeting of 
4th March, 1907, committed the Institute to the 
policy of endeavoring to obtain the Statutory 
Registration of Architects through the Institute; 
but it now appears to the Council that the possi- 
bility of obtaining such legislation is extremely 
remote, and they are further of opinion that the 
Supplementary Charter of 1909 and the By-Laws 
governing the Licentiate class, and also the By-Laws 
made under the Charter of 1887, which limit the 
voting power of the Associate class, and present 
serious obstacles to Parliamentary action by the 
Royal Institute. 

“The Council point out that the Charters and 
By-Laws of the R.I.B.A. would be materially 
affected by a Registration Bill, and that a Bill can- 
not be successfully promoted unless it has the 
express support of all classes of Members of the 
Institute whose opinion must be obtained and 
recorded at General Meetings, and, inasmuch as at 
such Meetings Licentiates cannot vote, the express 
support of this class cannot be obtained. 

“The Council are therefore of opinion that it is 
essential to remove the disabilities referred to above 
before any further action can be taken in respect 
of Registration by the Royal Institute. 

“Under these circumstances the Council are of 
opinion that the Institute would be well advised 
to adopt the alternative policy suggested in the 
Report of the Registration Committee, and to 
apply to the Privy Council for a new Charter, which 
would, at the same time, obtain for duly qualified 
Architects a public recognition of their qualifica- 
tions, give them substantial benefits which cannot 
be obtained at present by any other means, and 
remove the existing obstacles in the way of any 
Parliamentary action. 

“The Council are of opinion that the time has 
come to present a petition praying His Majesty 
to grant a new Charter containing such further 
privileges and powers as are required to promote 
effectively the advancement of Architecture, by 
enabling the R.1.B.A. to register and to distinguish 
persons qualified to practise, and that His Majesty 
should be asked to ordain as follows: 

“(1) That all persons who, at the time of the 
granting of the Charter, have received a diploma 
of Membership and the rank either of Fellow, 
Associate, or Licentiate, and all persons being mem- 
bers of and approved by a Society allied with the 
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R.I.B.A., or of any branch of the R.I.B.A. who, 
at the time of the granting of the Charter, are 
shown to be engaged in the practise of Architecture, 
and all persons who, after the granting of the 
Charter, shall have been examined and duly approved 
by the Council of the R.I.B.A., shall have the 
exclusive right to use and may use the distinctive 
title ‘Chartered Architect,’ in addition to any other 
diploma, rank, title, honour, or dignity to which 
such person may be entitled. That the Royal 
Institute shall be empowered to make and main- 
tain a Register of all persons entitled to use the dis- 
tinction of ‘Chartered Architect.’ 

“(2) That the R.I.B.A. be authorised, notwith- 
standing any disabilities at present existing, to 
make or amend By-Laws to ensure to all classes of 
Members adequate representation on the Council 
and Standing Committees and in all matters 
affecting the advancement of Architecture and in 
the control of Chartered Architects. 

“(3.) That the Council of the R.I.B.A., for the 
purpose of assisting and directing Architectural 
Education, and testing the qualification of persons 
desirous of practising Architecture, be authorised 
to control all Examinations held to qualify for the 
distinction of ‘Chartered Architect,’ and, subject 
to the approval of the Privy Council, to appoint 
Examiners for the conduct of such Examinations. 
That the Council of the R.I.B.A. be authorized to 
charge to candidates for Examination and to 
Chartered Architects on receiving distinctions or 
diplomas granted by the R.I.B.A., such fees, 
annual and otherwise, as the Privy Council may 
approve, and to pay Examiners such fees as the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. may determine and the 
Privy Council may approve. 

“(4) That the Council of the R.I.B.A. be 
authorized to permit persons who have passed such 
Examinations in Architecture as shall have been 
approved by the Council of the R.I.B.A. to use 
the distinction of ‘Chartered Architect.’ 

“(5) That the disabilities imposed by previous 
Charters and the By-Laws on Associate Members 
be repealed, and that all Chartered Architects on 
obtaining Associate rank of the R.I.B.A. be per- 
mitted to vote on all matters connected with the 
management of the Institute, including the Charters 
and the By-Laws. 

“(6) That the disabilities imposed by previous 
Charters and By-Laws on Licentiates be repealed, 
and that Chartered Architects holding Licentiate 
rank of the Institute be permitted to serve on the 
Council or on any Committee if duly elected and to 
be represented on the Council or on any of the four 
Standing Committees of Art, Literature, Practice, 
and Science by duly elected representatives. 


“That the Council of the R.I.B.A. be enabled 
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to constitute representatives of the Licentiate class, 
to a number not exceeding 10 to every 100 Licen- 
tiates at any time in the class, to be elected by the 
Licentiates in a manner to be hereafter determined. 
“That such representatives be empowered to 
vote on behalf of the Licentiate class at any General 
Meeting specially convened for the purpose of 
dealing with any matter affecting the rights, privi- 
leges, emoluments, or discipline of Chartered 
Architects, and to vote on behalf of the Licentiate 
class in the election of the Council and the Stand- 
ing Committees. 
“(7) That the Council of the R.I.B.A. be recon- 
stituted and consist of: 
1 President. 
4 Vice-Presidents. 
1 Hon. Secretary. 
21 Fellows. 
10 Associates. 
Such numbers of the Presidents of Allied 
Societies as the Council may determine. 
1 Representative of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. 
The Chairman of the four Standing Com- 
mittees (ex officio). 
The Chairman of the Board of Architectural 
Education (ex officio). 
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1 Licentiate representative to each complete 
400 members of the Licentiate class, 
the number of representatives at no 
time to exceed five. 

“That the Council be given power, by Resolu- 
tion of the Council, confirmed by the General Body, 
to alter the relative proportions of their Members 
and to add to or diminish their numbers. 

“(8) That the Royal Institute be empowered, 
subject to the approval of the Privy Council, to 
issue a Scale of Fees payable to Chartered Archi- 
tects.”—From the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


At a subsequent meeting of the R. I. B. A., held 
on January 5th last, it was resolved: 

“That the Council be hereby authorized to 
prepare, and to submit for the approval of the 
General Body, a Petition for presentation to the 
King, praying his Majesty to grant a new Charter 
containing such further privileges and powers as 
are required to promote effectively the advancement 
of Architecture by enabling the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to register and to distinguish 
persons qualified to practise.” 


Fire Prevention 


Architects of Insurance Rates. 


At the New Orleans Convention, one of the 
Institute’s former presidents asked the writer if the 
fire preventionists expect the architects to become 
fire-prevention engineers. They do not. They do 
believe, however, that the architect should under- 
stand the main features of fire prevention (the 
avoidance of unnecessary or unprotected vertical 
and horizontal openings, and similar factors) which 
can be mastered by an evening’s reading. 

Every architect, consciously or unconsciously, 
is the architect of an insurance rate. If, on the 
completion of a building, his client finds that by 
giving no thought to fire protection he has inflicted 
upon the building and contents a fixed charge for 
insurance which might have been avoided, it seems 
reasonable that the client should complain. The 
client himself, however, is often the primary offender, 
demanding features which, if incorporated in the 
plan, are penalized by the underwriters. What we 
desire is that the architect shall be willing to help 
educate his clients in this matter, and at least point 
out to the latter the desirability of considering the 
plans from the angle of fire prevention. 

The New York Chapter of the Institute has 
recently worked out an admirable plan by which 
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disputes with the underwriters may be avoided. A 
joint committee of the Chapter and the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters has been appointed, to 
consider matters of mutual interest and to dis- 
seminate knowledge of fire protection and fire 
hazards. As a result of the formation of this joint 
committee, all architects who are members of the 
New York Chapter, A. I. A., have agreed to give 
access to their plans to all authorized representatives 
of the underwriters, and ‘have agreed upon a blank 
report for information for inspectors, regarding con- 
structional features. This blank is sent to the archi- 
tect’s office the day before the visit of the inspector, 
so that information will be immediately available 
when the inspector calls. 

Another important feature of the committee’s 
work is to make available the enormous amount of 
information regarding ‘fires and tests of building 
materials accumulated by the underwriters, which 
is now in such shape as to be difficult of access to 
the architect. 

The underwriters’ reports of fires very seldom 
reach architects. They usually go to the insurance 
companies and insurance brokers, who are inter- 
ested more in the insurance standpoint than in 
improvements in future buildings. The committee 
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of the New York Chapter, with this in mind, has 
arranged with the underwriters to have, at the 
expense of the chapter, certain of these reports 
sent to all of its members. 

In all the large cities of the country, the local 
boards of underwriters employ a competent fire- 
prevention engineer, for the express purpose of 
furnishing free advice to any who may desire it. 
It costs neither the architect nor his client anything 
to get the criticism or opinion of this engineer upon 





Quantity 


St. Louis Chapter. 


The President of the Engineers’ Club having 
stated that they had appointed a committee of 
three members to study the matter of Quantity 
Surveying, to codperate with a like committee from 
the Builders’ Association and the Chapter, it was 
voted that the President appoint a special committee 
for the purpose. 








Surveying 
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building plans, and such proceeding may save much 
subsequent irritation. 

The committee of the New York Chapter has 
already justified its appointment by reconciling 
many differences, and wiping out many prejudices 
which experience shows invariably take flight the 
moment men interested in the same problems get 
together in fellowship. 

FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH, Secretary, 
National Fire Protection Association. 















The President appointed Messrs. Rabitt, Roth, 
and L. B. Pendleton, Chairman. 
Kansas City Chapter. 

Voted: That some system of Quantity Survey- 
ing for the proper estimating of material quantities 
in buildings would be desirable in Kansas City, and 
that it is the sense of the Chapter that encouragement 
be extended to efforts in that direction. 


Medals and Honors 


Washington Chapter. 

The Washington Chapter decided, at the January 
meeting, to award a prize not to exceed twenty-five 
dollars in money, to pay the expenses of some archi- 
tectural student, in visiting the exhibition of the 
Architectural I eague held in New York during the 
month of February. 

A committee was appointed with power to act in 
this matter, as the time was short, and the compe- 
tition was to be between the students of the George 
Washington University, Architectural Department, 
the Atelier of the Washington Architectural Club, 
and the Catholic University, Architectural De- 
partment. 


Each school was to hold an elimination contest, 
and send the drawings of the student selected as 
the most representative of that school. 

The committee received drawings from the 
George Washington University and the Catholic 
University, the Atelier of the Washington Archi- 
tectural Club declining. 

The competition was won by Mr. Harry F. 
Almon of the George Washington University, and 
he was sent to the Architectural League Exhibition 
just before it closed. 

It is the intention to continue this policy each 
year. 


Educational Work 


Boston Society of Architects. 


Mr. H. H. Kendall asked the Society to confirm its former action, appropriating $650 toward the 
educational work of the Boston Architectural Club, for the current year. It was so voted, 


Professional Practice 


Oregon Chapter. 


The Chapter Schedule of Charges, as reported in the March issue of the Journal (page 166), was 


adopted by a vote of 19 to 2. 
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Legislation 


Indiana Chapter. 

On motion by Mr. M. S. Mahurin, seconded by 
Mr. Leopard, it was voted: That the Committee on 
Legislation begin at once to outline a plan of cam- 
paign for securing the passage of an architect’s 


registration bill by the next legislature. The com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. Weatherhogg, Hunter, 
Dupont, and M.S. Mahurin, is to report at the next 
meeting in May. Motion carried. 


Book Reviews 


The Medieval Church Architecture of 


England. By Charles H. Moore. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, $3.50. 


The very title of this book reveals the author’s 
curious mental attitude toward that which anyone 
else would, without hesitation, call ‘“‘Gothic.’”’ Fol- 
lowing the same principle, Professor Moore would, 
I suppose, apply the term “Greek” to the archi- 
tectural style of the Parthenon, while calling that 
of the Erechtheion, “‘post-and-lintel,” or the “Ionic 
temple architecture of the Isles,” or something of 
the sort. 

Of course, the appearance of any book by Pro- 
Jessor Moore is an event of importance, and in this 
volume the author shows no less profound erudition, 
and quite as much painstaking research, as in his 
earlier book upon the “Development and Character 
of Gothic Architecture.” Could he be induced to 
collect and classify the elements of architecture 
after the manner of a dictionary maker, his work 
would make a far greater appeal than it does here. 

His major premise that construction and con- 
structive systems are the paramount elements in the 
making of any style is, of course, indisputable; 
but to press this theory beyond a certain point 
leads to something very like monomania. It is too 
much to expect all ornament to develop from 
construction alone. It never has and never can, 
though great and important features should never 
be permitted to take on forms at variance with 
their underlying constructive expediency. Indeed, 
Professor Moore’s very narrowness and bigotry in 
this particular has been productive of good rather 
than evil, for, thanks to him, but few now retain 
the once widely cherished belief that such typical 
Gothic features as pinnacles and flying buttresses 
are essentials of the style, not as constructive 
features, but as ornament pure and simple. 

Every pinnacle and every flying buttress must 
be justified by a definite constructive need; but the 
finials and crockets used to embellish pinnacle or 
buttress are ornament and nothing more, and, as 
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such, are dear to the heart of the “Strawberry Hill,” 
“churchwarden,” and “carpenter” Gothic prac- 
titioner. 

The present book by Professor Moore is a much 
less important and much more dogmatic volume 
than his earlier ones. The whole tone of his preface 
is intended to forestall criticism of just the sort | 
am indulging in here. Its opening phrase is as fol- 
lows: “This book is critical but it will not be found 
‘captious.””” Now, to me “captious” is precisely 
what it seems to be in a number of important par- 
ticulars. To choose some excellent French example 
for comparison with some English example, by no 
means so excellent, seems hardly fair to the insular 
work, 

No one can, or does, for an instant disagree with 
Professor Moore’s dictum that Gothic attained its 
noblest and most logical development in and about 
the Ile de France; but to assume, because of this 
indisputable fact, that all other pointed work that 
happened to be produced in other lands, and a few 
short years later, must be called by another name 
than Gothic seems but special pleading. Style is a 
spirit and not a system of construction. Great 
works of engineering are good construction, but 
are not, because of this, good architecture. Archi- 
tectural construction is something quite different, 
and I venture to believe that a building could be 
built which would be beautiful in character and 
thoroughly Gothic in principle, even though lacking 
almost every one of the features so cherished by 
Professor Moore. A flying buttress is an integral 
feature of the style only when it is a necessity; no 
Gothic architect used it when it was not, at least 
in the great period. The pinnacle is a necessity 
when the buttress needs weighting vertically either 
on the inside or outside. Vaulting ribs in a genuine 
Gothic building are essentials, and Professor Moore 
is quite right in his contention that most of those 
used in England were ornament-aping construc- 
tion; but, after all, cannot his way of thinking be 
carried a point farther, and the transverse rib 
deleted entirely? I believe it could. 
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One of the author’s most insistent contentions 
is that a pier supporting a number of vaulting ribs 
must, in its contour, take each of these ribs upon 
a separate vaulting shaft. If, as is usual, there are 
five ribs to be caught—the transverse, the two 
diagonals, and the two wall ribs—then he holds 
that no pier is perfect, the contour of which fails 
to provide for each rib its projecting shaft. He goes 
on to point out, with great clearness and justice, 
the absurdity of piers of purely decorative geometric 
form as, for example, the much-admired ones of 
Exeter; but is his main contention sound? Must 
ribs be carried down on shafts? Cannot they die 
away into any sort of plane or other surface? It 
seems to me that they can, and that in this age of 
costly labor they should. 

But Professor Moore has rendered the greatest 
aid, not only to the comprehension of art in the 
abstract, but also to the world of practical archi- 
tecture, by his able analysis of the principles of 
vaulting and the clarity of his exposition thereof. 
Whether his arguments and deductions are always 
correct is another matter. A book by Professor 
Porter has recently been issued by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press which would seem to controvert many 
of Professor Moore’s findings. 

It is a pleasure to read so closely reasoned and 
illuminating an analysis of the great period of Chris- 
tian architecture; a pleasure to find so complete a 
collection of illustrations gathered within the cover 
of one volume. No one but Professor Moore could 
have done it so well, or at. any rate, no one has. 
Mr. Bond, Mr. Prior, and the others have done 
their particular work as well, but it has not been the 
same work. The book shows every evidence of the 
most painstaking research and analysis; its attribu- 
tions as to dates and the like seem to be beyond 
cavil, and clear up many hitherto disputed ques- 
tions. Its very boldness in this particular point 
of unhesitating assignment as to period is worthy 
of our utmost admiration; but most of the ques- 
tions discussed are, from the point of view of the 
practising architect, of purely academic interest, 
and bear about as much relation to the burning 
questions of our own time as classic quantities do 
to one of Masefield’s poems. 

To read what was achieved in the great period of 
Gothic, to realize that it all was accomplished in 
a surprisingly short space of time—scarcely more 
than a century in fact—gives the modern archi- 
tect a pause of sober thought; but one lays the book 
down with the feeling that he would like to hear 
the author’s criticism upon a modern church—one in 
the designing of which the architect rightly assumed 
the possibility of obtaining no more than the spirit, 
not the letter, of the Gothic style—upon such a build- 
ing, for instance, as the new cathedral at Liverpool. 
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We may not, in our own work, turn back to 
the past, but we may well consider whether our 
constant attacks upon, and infrequent solution of, 
the problems that beset us, are as masterly or as 
permanent as those of our forebears of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. We have had, for a half 
century now, the fact of armored concrete, a fact 
that stultifies and nullifies all the time-honored 
architectural precepts—yet in our use of this material 
such precepts remain substantially unchanged, all 
a matter of arches and pilasters and narrow open- 
ings and historic detail. 

As a record of the past and as a profound analysis 
of the Gothic style at its best, a very great portion 
of the book is quite perfect; yet the practising 
architect of today, or at any rate your reviewer, 
in reading it, finds himself beset by a constant 
feeling of irritation, due to the author’s insistence 
here, there, and everywhere, in season and out, 
upon the fact that “they order this matter better 
in France.” 

The book is not nearly so much an appreciation 
of “The Medieval Church Architecture of Eng- 
land” as it is a lawyer’s brief for the author’s parti- 
pris that nothing may be called Gothic but the work 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Ile 
de France. One finds the closing sentence of 
paragraph after paragraph devoted to accentua- 
ting this point of view. And in other ways the book 
hardly seems fair to the very subject of which it 
treats. Whenever its author finds an insular exam- 
ple that appears to him good enough with which 
to point a moral, it is promptly ascribed to French 
influence, and if very good indeed, as in the case of 
certain of the vault supports at Worcester (see foot- 
note on page 53), is scored as not being in keeping 
with the rest of the construction, though, the 
original vault in this case having disappeared, one 
cannot safely affirm the supports to be out of pro- 
portion with what they once supported; while in 
the case of the apse vault at Christ Church (page 
19), a form that seems to have first seen the light in 
England, he is quite certain it must have been 
built in imitation of something its designer had 
seen in France. 

Finally, the use of the metric system for all 
measurements is a trifle discouraging to such of 
his readers as have been educated in those coun- 
tries where English is still spoken. 

BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE (F) 


A Stained Glass Tour in Italy. By Charles 
Hitchcock Sherrill. Published by John Lane. The 
Bodley Head. 

Happy the author who, having written a book 
out of the fullness of his heart, finds that he can 
develop it into a series of books, for the fullness of 
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his pocket! Mr. Sherrill is a gentleman, in the 
practice of law, we believe, who developed a fondness 
for stained glass during his summers abroad, and 
had the happy idea of writing a book, which, by 
arousing the interest of the casual traveler in this 
most splendid of the decorative arts, might add to 
the value and pleasure of a trip through France. 
The result, “Stained Glass Tours in France,” was a 
merited success. Quite naturally and properly this 
was followed by “Stained Glass Tours in England,” 
a year or so later. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Sherrill did not stop there; 
the current seems to have grown too strong for him, 
so now we have “A Stained Glass Tour in Italy.” 
There is no reason why we should not have “A 
Stained Glass Tour in Italy,” but a very vital 
reason why we should not have a book of this size 
on the subject, and that is that there is extremely 
little stained glass in Italy. 

This difficulty Mr. Sherrill evidently felt himself, 
for he has been forced to discuss medieval guilds, 
Florentine diplomacy, the Palio at Sienna, and 
kindred subjects, at considerable length, to fill out 
his 172 pages. The writing is entertaining, but most 
of it has nothing to do with glass. To tell the 
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truth, if Mr. Sherrill had added an index, telling 
where the examples of glass might be found, to his 
interesting introduction, and stopped there, the 
work would have had considerably more value than 
it has now. The illustrations also leave very much 
to be desired, for it is only by a stretch of the 
imagination that the majority of them can be 
called illustrations of glass at all. We are aware 
that antique stained glass is one of the most difficult 
things in the world to photograph satisfactorily, 
but this difficulty applies mostly to the Gothic 
glass and not nearly so strongly to that of the 
Renaissance period, with which this book chiefly 
deals. Two or three very excellent illustrations 
make us realize what might have been done with 
the others had the author approached his subject 
with a little more seriousness. 

Altogether, we are left wondering why Mr. 
Sherrill, if he wished to write a book for the tourist 
in Italy, did not choose some subject of greater local 
fertility, such as mosaic, unless he was too impotently 
“bound on the wheel” of a series. 

Leicester B. HoLtanp, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Object of the Fournal 


HE JOURNAL is the official organ of the 
American Institute of Architects. Its pur- 
pose is to serve architects by giving them 

the news of their profession—and especially by 
informing them of what action is being taken by 
the Chapters of the Institute on all public and 
professional questions which bear upon the pres- 
ent and the future of architecture. 

The aim of the Journal is to have the advertis- 
ing pages not only as interesting, but equally infor- 
mative, in their province, as the others. It seeks the 
co-operation of advertisers to that end; it offers 
them its own co-operation for the same purpose. 

The American Institute of Architects, while : 
publishing the Journal, has no interest for pecun- ‘ 
lary profit in the Journal, nor has any member. ; 
The treasury of the Journal is kept entirely inde- 
pendent from the treasury of the Institute. Every 
dollar earned by the Journal goes toward making 
a better Journal, and for no other purpose soever. 
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LouisviILLE CHAPTER, 1908.—President, *Arthur Loomis, 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Val. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicuiGAN CHapTer, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. *Arthur H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

MINNESOTA CHAPTER, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 
716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. *G. A. Chapman, 320 Audito- 
rium Building, Minneapolis. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey CHAPTER, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, *Hugh 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New Yorxk Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. Secretary, Eger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
*Lawrence E. Peck, 331 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

Nortu Caro.Lina CHAPTER, 1913.—President, *Hill C. 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham, N. C. 
Secretary, Williard C. Northup, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Date of Meetings, when and where called; annual, July. 


OreEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- 
house, 809 Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, 
*Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month 
(Portland); annual, October. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869..President, Milton B. 
Medary, Jr., 139 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, *Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, every month. 

PirrspuRGH CHAPTER, 1891.—President, O M. Topp, 
Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Richard 
Hooker, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Joseph L. Neal, 21514 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Date of Meetings. third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 

Ruope IsLanp CHAPTER, 1870.—President, Norman M. 
Isham, 1013 Grosvenor Building, Providence, ce 
Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, R. I. *Eleazer B. Homer, 87 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, mx os 

Date of Meetings, when called every month (except three 
or four months in summer), Providence; annual, Sept. 

San Francisco CHAPTER, 1881.—President, G. B. Mc- 
Dougall, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. *William Mooser, 
Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, October. 

SoutH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Charles C 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. C. Secretary, 
*James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and on dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, 1894.—Acting Presi- 
dent, A. C. Martin, 430 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Secretary, Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. *A. R. Walker, 1402 Hibernian 
Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 
B. F. Willis, 10 West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
tary, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
or. i. Hamilton, 11 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa 

Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 
October December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 


Sr. Louris Cuapter, 1890.—President, G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St 
Louis, Mo. *Walter L. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 


TEXAS ay = 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, 
F. & M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secre- 
tg “*F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of 
Architecture, Austin, Texas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee 


WASHINGTON CHapTER,1887.—President, Glenn Brown, 806 
17th St., N. W. , Washington, D. C. Secretary, Clarence 
hs Harding, 1126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, a <. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. *Unknown. 


WASHINGTON State Cuapter, 1894.—President, Chas. 
H. Alden, 513 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Sec retary, 
*Arthur L. Loveless, 513 Colman Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one spring at 
Tacoma); annual, November. 


Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, 720 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Secretary, Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. *W. H. Schuchardt, 428 
Jefferson Street, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). 


WorcesteR CHAPTER, 1892.—President, *George H. 
Clemence, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secre- 
tary, Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
President, Edward Stotz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, Richard Hooker, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Brooklyn Chapter 
Buffalo Chapter 
Central New York Chapter 
New York Chapter 
President, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Dwight L. Collins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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